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Newsqvams 


THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A deluge of dividends descends on America. 
Reviving industrial prosperity in the land, ac- 
celerated perhaps by the new Federal undis- 
to produce 


tributed earnings tax, promises 

fourth-quarter disbursements exceeding afly- 

thing like it in corporation history. 
Furthermore wage increases or bonuses or 


both have been announced in the last fortnight 
or so by about 125 companies. Lists of com- 
panies which have made announced extra div- 
idends this month and those which have pro- 
claimed wage increases and bonus will be found 
on Page Sixteen. 


Why are so many companies increasing wages 
and paying bonuses at this time? That is the 
“Question of the Week”. See Page Two for 
symposium in which the presidents of many of 
these companies furnish the answer to the 
question. 

PROBLEMS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

With industry obviously on the upgrade the 
Federal Government takes new hope of being 
relieved of much of its relief burden through 
private work for the unemployed. How the Ad- 
ministration is planning to meet this problem 
and other problems relating to business is told 
interestingly on Page Fourteen. 


The realities of unemployment were discussed 
by Administrator Hopkins last week in a 
thoughtful address before the annual confer- 
ence of mayors, meeting in Washington. Full 
text of Mr. Hopkins’ address on Page Twelve. 


Jobs are more numerous, undoubtedly, and 
the battle to organize and control the workers 
grows more intense, The annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor opens in an 
atmosphere of foreboding of impending civil 


labor war. See “Labor” on Page Fifteen. 


Two interesting angles of the job problem 
are being discussed widely by American news- 
paper editors. One is the proposal of the steel 
industry to adjust wages to the cost of living, 
the other the proposed census of the unem- 
ployed. Some of the comments may surprise 


you. See Page Eight. 
AMBASSADOR OF GOOD WILL 


The “good neighbor” has gone calling. 
other words the President of the United States 
sets forth on a long sea voyage to Buenos Aires 
on a mission of peace. Meanwhile—government 
takes a holiday, so to speak. Do not fail to read 
the colorful story on Page Six. 


In 


Why is Mr. Roosevelt 13,000 
miles just to make a dramatic one-day appear- 
The sig- 
nificance of the trip is told in an authoritative 


and forceful article on Page Three. 


journeying 


ance at Pan-American conference? 


How to make use of the Government's Services. 
That is the title to a number of short articles 
This 
is a new feature and will appear regularly here- 
after. It is designed to aid readers of The 
United States News. Each week will be de- 
scribed how one should go about utilizing some 
different one of the Government’s thousand and 
one services. 


you will find on Page Eleven in this issue. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE SPOTLIGHT 

Social security was the main topic of discus- 
sion last week at two widely separated meet- 
ings of governmental dignitaries. State gov- 
ernors, meeting in St. Louis, voted to petition 
Congress to extend time within which States 
must qualify to participate in Federal benefits. 
City mayors, meeting in Washington, discussed 
proposed modifications in the act. Article on 
Page Five. 

As the day nears when Uncle Sam will start 
taking money from your pay envelope and mine 
to begin building up old-age annuities, some 
startling things about the law became appar- 
ent. One is that one of every two employed 
the Who 


these favored workers are is told elsewhere on 


persons will be exempt from tax. 


this page in pictogram and story. 


“Repeal the Pay Roll Tax;” demands David 
Lawrence today in his article on Page Eighteen, 
in which he sides with union labor in its con- 
tention that working people should not bear 
Old-age 
benefits, he says, should be provided out of gen- 
eral taxation. 


the burden of social security taxes. 
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21,000,000 
Workers Excluded 


from Federa 


Half of Workers Outside of Pension 


SE PLOYED 
AND PROFESSIONAL 
WORKERS 


5,500,000 


Plan: 


Pay No Tax But Entitled to Some Benefits 


NE out of every two employed persons 
O in this country will be exempt from the 

Federal pay roll taxes that start Jan- 
uary 1. 

These workers, numbering about 21,000,000, 
will have no money taken from their pay en- 
velopes to build up individual savings accounts 
in Washington. 

The other workers, also numbering about 21,- 
000,000 employed persons, face deductions of 
an initial one per cent from their pay to start 
building old age annuities. Later this deduc- 
tion is to rise to three per cent. 

For the first group, with its millions of mem- 
bers, there will be no Federal savings accounts 
into which wage deductions will flow to be aug- 
mented by similar payments of their employers. 
Neither will there be Federal registration for 
them or their employers. 

They are outside the new system of Federal 
old age annuities about’ to be built for those 
millions of workers who now are being regis- 
tered and from whom pay roll taxes are to be 
collected. 


WORKERS IN EXEMPT GROUPS 

In this exempt group, as shown by the picto- 
gram above, are the following workers: 

Farmers and farm workers numbering an 
estimated 11,000,000. 

Self-employed and professional workers in- 
cluding doctors, lawyers, teachers, small mer- 
chants and others and employes of charitable 
and religious organizations numbering 5,500,- 
000. 

Domestic help and personal servants number- 
ing 2,500,000. 

Casual workers and seamen, numbering 1,- 
000,000. 

State and local empioyes totaling 1,000,000. 

Within these fields employers are exempt 
from keeping detailed records of employment 
and from matching the contributions of their 
employes, while the employes are freed from 
making forced contributions. 

Then are the millions of workers now exempt 


+ 


from pay roll taxes to be left completely outside + selves, or the one paid for by the general tax- 


of government plans for providing an income 
for the aged? 

Not at all. They fit into an entirely different 
system of old age pensions that are not sup- 
ported by pay roll taxes and that require no 
direct payments from those who receive them. 
This system is supported both by States and by 
the Federal Government. 

At present forty of the forty-eight States 
are within the system. In it the Federal 
Government agrees to match State funds, up to 
$15 for each individual, to provide pensions for 
aged persons who lack an income sufficient to 
support themselves. 


TWO BENEFIT SYSTEMS 


Thus, there are being created two systems of 
benefits or assistance for those who grow old. 
They are: 

1. A system of old age annuities, built up by 
revenue from a system of pay roll taxes levied 
on workers and employers in fields outside of 
agriculture, of domestic and personal service, 
or casual employment and of State and local 
government service. 

2. A system of old age pensions, built up by 
States and supported by direct grants of Fed- 
eral money from the Treasury, designed to care 
for those not covered by the system of old age 
annuities. 

The first system is one of forced saving. In 
it the power to tax is used to require millions 
of workers and their employers to set aside 
funds for a rainy day. Those funds belong to 
the individual workers, but are held by the 
Government at interest, until the workers re- 
tire and start to draw their annuities, 

The second system is one of direct assistance 
not related to any contribution on the part of 
the individual assisted. It corresponds to an 
old age dole and limits payments to individuals 
actually in need. 

Which of these two plans for meeting the 
problem of old age retirement is the more gen- 

erous—the one paid for by the workers them- 








payers? 

The annuity plan, supported by pay roll 
taxes, begins to function January 1 with deduc- 
tions from pay envelopes. But no payments to 
individuals are scheduled before 1942—five 
years from now—when small benefits will be 
available to workers who reach sixty-five and 
who give up their jobs. 

Thus: If a worker is now sixty years of age 
and earning $1,000 a year he will be entitled in 
1942—if he quits work—to an annuity of about 
$17 a month. 

Or, if now 45 and earning. $100 a month he 
could save enough by the time he was 65 to be 
entitled to an annuity of $32.50 a month. 

The maximum annuity for a person earning 
$3,000 a year for 40 years is $85 a month. 


ONE PLAN NOW FUNCTIONING 

What of the old age dole plap? 

Under this plan payments already are being 
made in many States. The pensions are avail- 
able to any individual above an age set by the 
State making the rules, provided that individual 
is without adequate income to assure subsist- 
ence. The individual drawing a pension needs 
to have done no saving during his working 
years. His pension can amount to $30 a month 
—or if married, to $60 a month for himself and 
wife—with Federal contributions carrying half 
of that amount. 

In fact, the dollars paid into the Treasury by 
half of the employed workers of the country to 
build up personal savings accounts for them- 
selves may actually flow out of the Treasury to 
provide pensions for the aged among the other 
half of the population, who contribute noth- 
ing, because exempt from pay roll taxeg. 

The workers who are forced to save to get an 
IOU from Uncle Sam, payable after 1942 on 
condition that they are 65 years of age and will 
give up their jobs. 

How to reconcile these two systems of old 
age assistance and old age annuities promises 
to become a major problem. 
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A LOOK AHEAD — FUTURE TRENDS 
| further peace gestures to industry. 
Promise of a balanced federal bud- 


get, probably in the fiscal year starting next 
July 1, is likely to be first gesture. 


OOK for President Roosevelt to maké 


Next will be a request for advice in shaping 
new ideas for a federal incorporation law. 


A decision to confine new experiments in 
housing and tenant aid to a small scale prob- 
ably will be third gesture. 


Possible stumbling block to closer govern- 
ment-business cooperation is government Jabor 
policies, which include plans to tighten Walsh- 
Healey act setting minimum labor standards 
for business dealings with the government. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OBJECTIVES 


Immediate Roosevelt objectives—quietly re- 
vealed by insiders—include: 


1. An end to government borrowing by next 
July with cash expenditures and cash income 
to be balanced in the new fiscal year. A top 
figure of $34,750,000,000 is now being put on the 
national debt. Budget plans include: Elimina- 
tion of PWA as an emergency spending agency 
and its incorporation in permanent govern< 
mental establishment largely as a planning aus 
thority. Limitation of WPA appropriation to 
under $1,500,000,000, possibly $1,000,000,000 on @ 
part year basis. Confinement of total cash ex- 
penditures to $6,500,000,000 with estimates of 
income running above that figure. 


2. Stream-lining of the national governmems 
through reorganization along functional lines. 
Plans getting attention include: Creation of a 
Department of Public Welfare into which 
would go social security, relief, public health 
and other government welfare activities. Merg- 
ing War and Navy departments into a Depart- 
ment of National Defense. Creation of a Dee 
partment of Finance to coordinate all governe 


(Continued on Page 2] 
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DIVIDENDS FOR STOCKHOLDERS 
Smoke pours from thousands of factories presaging 
increased earnings on shares of stock owned by the 
nation’s investors. 


Standard Oil (New 
Jersey) 


Through Its President, 
Walter C. Teagle, 


answers: 


HE Standard Oil Company of New Jersey is mak- 

ing for itself and recommending to subsidiaries 
appropriations to thrift plans for the employes’ ac- 
count to a total amount of approximately $4,500,000 
for domestic companies. 

This means depositing to the credit of each em- 
ploye the equivalent of one week’s pay with a 
maximum of $150. This distribution will account 
for about half the special appropriation. 

The other half will likewise go into the thrift 
plan but on a different basis. It will be prorated to 
the credit of those of the employes who are al- 
ready participants in the plan and who have been 
putting in part of their earnings to build up a 
credit for the purchase of annuities, stock, etc. 

The first half of the distribution affects all of 
the 47,000 domestic employes. The second half 
goes to the 90 per cent of the total personnel who 
have been participating in the plan. 

This appropriation has no bearing on the wage 
policy. Wage adjustments are being made by sub- 
sidiaries in keeping with our established policy of 
paying at least the prevailing rate for similar 
work in each locality. 








General Electric Co. . 
Of Schnectady, N. Y. 


answers: 


T= labor policy of the company is to pay wage 

rates equal to or higher than wage rates paid 
in the community for comparable work requiring 
the same skill and efficiency. These rates are con- 
stantly reviewed. The most recent survey indi- 
cated that the company is living up to its estab- 
lished policy. In addition, in October, 1936, to allay 
concern on the part of the employees as to the 
tise in the cost of living, a plan was adopted 
whereby employee earnings are automatically ad- 
justed with the variations in the cost of living, as 
indicated by the figures published by the Depart- 
ment of Labor of the United States Government. 
Therefore, in addition to the 6 per cent, 2 per cent 
is now being added to employee earnings. 

Further, in 1937 there will be paid out of the 1936 
profits of the General Electric Company, 2 per 
cent additional on the G. E. Employees Securities 
Corporation 5 per cent bonds. 





General Motors Corp. 


Throuh Its President, 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 


answers: 


(Responding to its telegram, Mr. Sloan furnished 
the United States News with a statement issued by 
his company after a recent meeting of its board of 
directors. The statement follows): 


At the meeting of the board of directors today, 
action was taken as to several matters of gen- 
eral interest, as follows: 

1. Dividend action. The regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.25 a share on the preferred stock, pay- 
able Feb. 1, 1937, to stockholders of record Jan. 11, 
1937, was authorized. A year-end dividend of $1.50 
a share was declared on the common stock, payable 
Dec. 12, 1936, to stockholders of record Nov. 19, 1936. 
This year-end dividend represents the best judg- 
ment of the directors as to the balance of the esti- 
mated earnings for 1936 that may be prudently dis- 
tributed at this time. 

2. Appreciation fund. At the end of last year, at 
Christmas time, in appreciation of the efforts put 
forth by the organization in contributing to a better 
business year, there was disbursed an “appreciation 
fund.” This took the form of a $25 disbursement to 
évery member of the organization who had served 
the corporation for a six months’ period, who was 
not eligible under the corporation’s bonus plan. 

In view of the fact that the year 1936 has like- 
wise been a good year, similar action will be taken 
at the same time, except in somewhat different 
form, as to conditions of service. The amount dis- 
bursed per individual will be a minimum of $35 and 
a maximum of $60, dependent upon the employe’s 
rate of pay. The amount so distributed will be ap- 
proximately $10,000,000. 

3. Bonus eligibility. While the bonus fund will 
remain the same, in total, the eligibility list will be 
importantly enlarged in scope. Going into effect 
as of 1936, those members of the organization who 
have contributed outstandingly to the corporation’s 
progress, and who receive annual remuneration at 
the rate of $2,400 or in excess, will be eligible. This 
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WHY WAGE INCREASES AND BONUSES NOW? 
HEADS OF VARIOUS COMPANIES ANSWER 





for their employes. 


dence of returning prosperity. 


bear by labor groups. 





[* the last few weeks hundreds of American companies and 
corporations have announced increases in pay and bonuses 
A list of these companies, corrected to 
date, will be found on Page 16 of this issue. 
Government officials point to these announcements as evi- 


In some quarters the pay increases and bonuses have been 
interpreted as being related both to the impending tax on un- 
distributed corporation earnings and to pressure brought to 


What reasons do the companies themselves gives for pay 
increases and bonuses? 

In an effort to obtain their answers the United States News 
telegraphed the presidents of fifty of these companies, selected 
at random, and asked them to give their reasons. 
received are printed herewith. 

It will be noted that the executives explain the action of 
their companies as being in keeping with their desire to share 
their prosperity with their employes, and in keeping, in many 
instances, with long-established policies of their organizations. 


The replies 








will widen the participation to approximately 8,000 
individuals. 

4. Salary adjustment. Members of salary group 
having remuneration of $2,400 annually, or less, will 
receive specific adjustments, according to merit. 

5. Wage adjustments. In view of the fact that it 
is likely that the current trend of business activity 
will continue, so far as can now be seen—at least as 
to 1937—and further, rather than to recognize that 
possibly in the form of an “appreciation fund” at 
the end of 1937, it is believed it will be more satis- 
factory to the organization to anticipate such pay- 
ment as might be made at the end of the year, and 
distribute it through the year, from week to week. 
To effect that purpose, a wage increase of 5 cents 
per hour will go into effect as of today, Monday, 
Nov. 9, applicable to all operations in the United 
States. 





Republic Steel Corp. 


Of Youngstown, Ohio, 
answers: 


AY increases were granted by Republic Steel 

Corporation in response to requests made by 

the employe representatives during the past year 
or so, as business has shown improvement. 

It has always been our belief that the employes 
should be paid according to the ability of the com- 
pany to pay without impairing efficiency in a com- 
petitive market. The recent increase was based 
p&rtly 6f& improved ‘business conditions and partly 
on anticipated increase in volume of business. 





Columbian Carbon Co. 
Of New York, 


answers: 


HE $50 bonus payment made by our company to 
each employe was a deserved recognition of 
loyal and efficient service. Our relations with our 
employes have been uniformly friendly and free 
from disputes or misunderstandings. 


The Coca Cola Co. 


Of Wilmington, Del., and 
Atlanta, Ga., 


answers: 


A NSWERING your Inquiry: Action by our com- 

pany was payment of an extra month’s salary 
and the reason was observance of the fiftieth an- 
niversary our founding. 


Collins & Aikman Corp. 


Of Philadelphia, Mfgrs. of Carpets and 
Upholstery, Through Its President, 
W. G. McCullough 


answers: 


TE raised wages (10 per cent to all employes) 
because we firmly believe that all members of 
our force should share in the Company’s prosperity. 
I know of no other way to proceed on the basis 
of fairness, and without fairness our services to 
customers and stockholders must suffer. 








+ 
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duPont de Nemours 


and Co. 
Of Wilmington, Del., Through Its 
President, Lammot du Pont, 


answers: 


YOUR telegram this date. Such pay increases as 
have been made by the du Pont Company in 
recent months are the result of a continuous sys- 
tematic study by managements of plants or points 
of employment in conjunction with a section of the 
main office staff devoted to industrial relations. 

Such study is necessarily complicated, due to 
many and frequently opposing factors such as ef- 
ficiency and productivity of labor, local rates for 
comparable work, local conditions of labor supply 
and local living conditions and conveniences. 
Amount or time of rate changes is not governed by 
any event or small group of events within the com- 
pany or outside and is rarely company-wide at any 
time. 

The mechanics of such study bring out from time 
to time a definite conclusion. Then the revision is 
put into effect at once. Our bonuses are paid un- 
der a definite plan approved by stockholders years 
ago under which employes may make themselves 
eligible. 

Bonus awards are made at definite periods an- 
nually. Such a period \has not occurred in recent 
months, Sig : : f 


_=_ 


Colt's Fire Arms Co. 


Of Hartford, Conn., 
answers: 


HE policy of distributing extra compensation to 
employes and extra dividends to stockholders is 
not a new departure for this company. 

The plan of having employes receive additional 
reward for services rendered was inaugurated 
three or four years ago and is based upon a balance 
remaining from net earnings after reasonable divi- 
dends to stockholders and justifiable reserves have 
been established and which can be used as a re- 
ward to employés and stockholders for their contri- 
bution towards successful accomplishments for this 
year. 

The special payment to employes was 5 per cent 
at the end of each quarter and an additional 5 per 
cent for the year; to the stockholders a quarterly 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent and at the end 
of the year an additional 5 per cent. 

We believe the policy is equitable and lends itself 
to fluctuations in earnings more readily than read- 
justments of wages in general, 

The plan does not affect rates of pay. The same 
price principle applies to dividend disbursements. 


Ludlum Steel Co. 


Of Watervliet, N. Y., Through Its 
President, H. G. Batcheller, 


answers: 


T is Ludlum’s policy to acquaint interested em- 
ployes as well as stockholders with results of 
operations. Our recent notice of wage increases 








+ to employes 
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begins with statement regarding 
amounis plowed back into the business during the 
year to insure continued efficiency to increase ca- 
pacity and thereby protect operations upon which 
continued employment depends. 

We showed over one million dollars, representing 
more than one-tenth of our net worth, so spent or 
appropriated this year. Through the interested 
cooperation of loyal employes in protecting quality, 
eliminating waste and improving production, Lud- 
lum has realized better profits. Meantime, though 
receiving two substantial wage incerases in two 
years, supplemented by some additional compen- 
sation, cost of food and clotihng has risen faster. 

We are raising wages and putting money back 
into the business to insure as far as possible con- 
tinuance of healthy operations from which em- 
ployes derive their income. Continued profitable 
operations are the important factor to both em- 
ploye and stockholders. 





Amer. Rolling Mill Co. 


Of Middleton, Ohio, Through Its 
President, George M. Verity, 


answers: 


N reply to your message: Throughout the 36 years 
of its history it has been the policy of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company to pay the highest pos- 
Sible wages and to encourage individual initiative 
through additional incentive payments. 

In 1919 the company stated its policies in writ- 
ing. Copies of Armco policies are given to all em- 
ployes so they may know what our policies are. The 
plank covering the subject of compensation reads: 

“To provide not only fair remuneration but the 
best compensation for service rendered that it is 
possible to pay under the changing economic, com- 
mercial and other competitive conditions that exist 
from time to time. It is Armco’s ambition to de- 
velop an organization of such spirit, loyalty and 
efficiency that can and will secure results which 
will make it possible for individual members to 
earn and receive better compensation than would 
be possible if performing a similar service in other 
fields of effort.” 

Mass production and high wages go hand in hand. 
We cannot have the one without the other. It is 
the economy of mass production that makes possible 
higher wage payments and in turn high wages en- 
able the workers to purchase the products thus 
produced. 





The C.1.T. Corporation 


Of New York, Through Its 
President, Henry Ittleson, 


answers: 


HE fund of approximately $500,000 for distribu- 

tion to all employes of the CIT group of com- 
panies, exclusive of major executives, in the form 
of extra compensation in excess of regular salaries 
is substantially greater than that of any previous 
year. 

This distribution is in line with a consistent policy 
of this company of sharing not only with its stock- 
holders but also with its employes the results of 
successful operations which they have béen instru- 
mental in realizing. 





Business ‘Prime 


A WAVE of special and extra dividend 

payments, coupled with scores of wage 
increases and! Christmas bonuses to work- 
ers by American industries, promises fur- 
ther priming of the industrial pump. 

In the last fortnight it has become evi- 
dent that fourth-quarter dividend disburse- 
ments wilf be the largest for that period 
in corporation history, perhaps reaching 
$1,000,000,000, 


The movement for higher wages, starting shortly 
after the election and sweeping over important 
sections of the steel, textile, -chemical, meat pack- 
ing and motor industries, is spreading to miscel- 
laneous groups. It will result in an addition of 
well over $150,000,000 to the nation’s annual indus- 
trial pay roll, financial authorities have estimated. 

At the same time some observers predict that the 
Christmas bonuses distributed to industrial work- 
ers will total more than $50,000,000. As a result of 
the extra dividends and wage advances, Govern- 
ment officials foresee one of the greatest Christmas 


Ss 
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the Pump”: Some Probable Results 


+ money in the till for the government to tax. 


shopping seasons in history, exceeding in some sec- 
tions of the country the years of 1928 and 1929. 

What is causing the downpour of dividends and 
the spectacular movement for wage increases? 

Part of the reason for the former is the corpo- 
ration surplus profits surtax, as is evidenced by 
the announcements of some companies in declar- 
ing their extra and special dividends. Partially, also, 
the higher dividend payments come from the cus- 
tomary year-end tendency to hike dividends when 
earnings are increasing. 

Corporations must pay a normal ncomeé tax, rang- 
ing from 8 to 15 per cent, and then, with certain 
exceptions, must pay a surtax on the undistributed 
income, running from 7 to 27 per cent. 

In order to obtain a credit against the tax for 
the dividends it pays out, a corporation must not 
only declare the dividends this year, but see to it 
that the stockholders receive the dividends before 
January 1. 

Those corporations which have publicly stated 
that their “extras” and “specials” are being de- 
clared to avoid the surtax on retained profits have 
figured that it is cheaper to give larger slices of 
earnings to stockholders rather than to keep that 
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Presented on Page 16 are the “special” and 
“extra” dividend announcements made since the 
week ending October 31. Scheduled for the re- 
mainder of this month and early December are a 
number of directors’ meetings which should add 
substantially to the aggregate dividend announce- 
ments already made. This year’s total will be much 
below 1929, but will represent a sensational increase 
from depression years. 

As far as wage increases are concerned, the fac- 
tors involved are most clearly shown by Labor De- 
partment data, which are as complete as any the 
Government has, showing that employment in re- 
porting establishments is up more than one million 
over a year ago, and that pay rolls are up almost 
42 million dollars weekly, or above two billion dol- 
lars on an annual basis. 

In certain financial circles the flood of wage in- 
creases is attributed partly to the Revenue Act of 
1936 and to the demands of labor. Officials of the 
companies granting advances and bonuses, how- 
ever, assert that the object of the higher wages is 
to share with the workers the greater profits re- 
sulting from heightened business activity. 


ect, 














Pay Envelope 





DIVIDENDS FOR THE WORKER 
Millions of workers will find more dollars in their 
pay envelopes and scores of companies declare wage 

increases and bonuses. 





‘[ omorrow 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


ment lending activities, thereby absorbing 
RFC, FHA, HOLC and other credit agencies. 
Reshuffling of Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior, with latter getting public works, slum 
clearance and other functions, while former 
would get land programs of Interior as well as 
much of RA, 


Changes would mean small cut in cost but 
big gain in operating efficiency. Would cen- 
tralize administration, ease strain on the Presi- 
dent, and permit rebuilding of civil service on 
more flexible bases. 

Major political difficulties confront President 
in planning for change. 


3. Rapproachment with private business on 
government terms which involve voluntary 
planning to absorb bigger slice of unemployed. 


4. Complete shift of the recovery burden 
from the shoulders of government to shoulders 
of industry through an end to deficit spending. 


5. Building of new boom controls through 
SEC and Federal Reserve policies aimed at 
speculation. 


6. New reforms in the field of housing, farm 
tenancy and relief administration. 


Look for these things: 


Extension by Congress of the Jending au- 
thority of the RFC after present expiration date 
in January. 

Continued federal administration of the pres- 
ent farm program as result of probable action 
by Congress repealing the idea of turning the 
program over to the States. 


A strictly limited plan of federal aid to Jow- 
cost housing developments under a permanent 
authority. 

A new increase in reserve requirements of 
banks if the total of excess bank reserves con- 
tinue to rise. 

A further increase in margin requirements in 
stock trading if signs appear that credit is flow- 
ing extensively into speculation. _ 

Retirement of Tugwell as economic policy ad- 
viser to President means a Jet-up on pressure 
for social reform such as broad plans for break- 
ing up of system of share-cropping in the south- 
ern cotton belt. Means also more emphasis will 
be placed on practical aspects of recovery and 
on division of national income through taxation 
than through government-controlled planning. 

Current wage increases definitely decrease 
the probability in immediate future of a wave 
of strikes, which usually accompanies a period 
of returning prosperity. 

The Federal Power Commission is slated for 
an increasingly large role in the utility indus- 
try. Its influence will be exercised indirectly 
at first, by cooperation with state regulatory 
commissions. The forms this influence is likely 
to take are, first, the placing of information in 
the hands of state bodies which they are unable 
to secure for themselves, and, second, the rec- 
ommendation of uniform accounting systems 
which state commissions will insist that utility 
companies employ. 

Expect the United States to make no mova in 
regard to recognition of the Spanish rebels un- 
til Great Britain and France have acted. Wash- 
ington regards the conflict as a Strictly Euro- 
pean affair, and it wishes to avoid creating the 
impression that it is trying to influence the out- 
come by leading the way toward some recog- 
nition policy. 

Outlook is against any change in Congres- 
sional opposition to further Federal ap- 
Propriations for Florida ship canal notwith- 
Standing favorable report of Army Engineers 
Board. Both House and Senate appropriation 
committees are on record against the project 
and personnel of two committees will be prac- 
tically unchanged in next Congress. Further- 
more Senator Vandenberg, bitter-end fighter 
against the project, will renew his opposition 
even if appropriation should get by commit- 
tees. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

is speeding 13,000 miles 
—farther than any American 
president ever traveled during 
office—to fulfill a mission of 
peace. 

In a dramatic, one-day appear- 
ance on the scene of a Pan-Amer- 
ican conference at Buenos Aires, 
Mr. Roosevelt hopes to lay the 
groundwork for: 

First, a modernized Monroe Doc- 
trine, designed to share with other 
American nations the task of pro- 
tecting South and Central America 
from imperialistic forays of foreign 
nations. 

Second, a regional league of Amer- 
ican nations possessed of machin- 
ery to settle international disputes 
and to draft a policy of neutrality 
for application in the event of 
trouble outside the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

Third, a turther leveling of tariff 
and exchange barriers that now de- 
flect trade toward Europe and Asia 
rather than toward a mutual ex- 
change between the American na- 
tions. 

The President is going to Buenos 
Aires backed by the prestige of his 
recent election victory and sup- 
ported by the good-will that has 
flowed from his policy of neighbor- 
liness in Pan-American relations. 

His appearance is counted on to 
add life and importance to a con- 
ference that had suffered from what 
American diplomats described as 
efforts of sabotage on the part of 
European and other trade repre- 
sentatives. 

The President’s task is one of 
salesmanship. When that is com- 
pleted, Cordell Hull, secretary of 
state, and his aides, will take up for 
the United States in negotiations 
with the representatives of other 
American republics. 

Both President Roosevelt and his 
Secretary of State are going to the 
parley in the Argentine Capital with 
the conviction that the responsibility 
of the delegates is two-fold. First, 
they must seek and find the formula 
that will remove “the scourge of 
armed conflict” from the Western 
Hemisphere. The second grows out 
of the first—they must, by example 
“give renewed hope and courage to 
the war-weary peoples of the world.” 


INDIRECT PEACE-MAKING 

From the latter point evolves the 
thesis that whereas direct interven- 
tion in quarreling Europe and Asia 
at this point might only serve to 
heighten bitterness, by indirection 
there may be seme healing balm ap- 
plied to the rest of the world’s sore 
spots. And not to be overlooked, 
by any means, is the fact that Uncle 
Sam may at the same time be mend- 
ing some of his fences that will 
stand him in good stead in time of 
emergency. 

To pursue the indirect peace- 
making angle, tangible results from 
this conference may help to restore 
some faith in a collective system of 
security and mutual consultation. 
These principles have suffered as a 
result of the break-down of the Gen- 
eral Disarmament Conference, the 
ineffectiveness of the last London 
Naval parley, the collapse of the 
Locarno Treaty system and the par- 
alysis of the League of Nations. 

If further steps are taken by the 
Americas toward economic disarm- 
ament, the “most favored nation” 
principle will most likely spread the 
policy to trade channels beyond the 
Hemisphere. 

If an effective American neutral- 
ity front is established as regards 
the rest of the world in time of war, 
the closing of this Hemisphere as a 
source of war materials may have 
some effect on the duration and 
spread of such a conflict. _ 

Meantime, the United States is not 
unaware of several advantages that 
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How the President and Mr. Hull Seek to Promote ‘Good Neigh- 


bor’ Policies in General Relations and in Trade 


may accrue to it in strengthening 
its ties with the neighbors to the 
south. Of no small importance 
among these would be the enhanc- 
ing of its political and economic po- 
sition in that area as against that 
of non-American nations, especially 
Japan and Germany. Moreover, in 
case of war abroad, it would be of 
aid to the United States to have a 
friendly sphere to which it could 
look for raw materials. Finally, 
Washington may want to elicit sup- 
port from friendly American repub- 
lics for a strong assertion of neu- 
tral rights in case of war in Eu- 
rope or Asia. 


AMERICA’S “FRIENDLY SPHERE” 

The Buenos Aires conference orig- 
inated with a suggestion of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last January to the 
20 other American Republics. Al- 
though the Chief Executive has been 
keenly interested in promoting such 
a parley, he has directed that the 
United States keep in the back- 
ground as much as possible and let 
initiative come from the South. 

His purpose has been to break 
down still further the “colossus of 
the north” idea in order to estab- 
lish more firmly his good neighbor 
policy. 

For the most part, the time for 
the conference is auspicious al- 
though there are reported forces at 
work from Europe and Asia which 
do not want to see their South 
American markets or areas for col- 
onization interfered with. 


MOTIVES MORE TRUSTED 

Among the positive factors are 
these: there is peace in the Hemi- 
phere, the bloody struggle between 
Bolivia and Paraguay in the Chaco 
having been concluded just before 
the President suggested calling the 
conference; there is a growing ten- 
dency among the Latin Americas to 
trust the motives of the United 
States in view of the abrogation of 
the Platt Amendment, the new 
treaty with Panama, withdrawal of 
the Marines from Nicaragua and 
Haiti, and the general “hands off” 
policy of the State Department dur- 
ing the present Administration in 
respect to Latin American affairs; 
the fact that seven of the 14 recipro- 
cal trade agreements concluded so 
far have been with American na- 
tions, with two others in the 
process of negotiations, and talks 
with Argentine officials on the same 
subject will be pursued soon; there 
is a record of accomplishment and 
good will from the last regular Pan 
American conference held at Monte- 
video in 1933. 

There is some significance attached 
by observers to the singling out of 
Buenos Aires for the honor of play-- 
ing host to the conference. For one 
thing, it is the capital of the weaith- 
ist and most powerful Latin Ameri- 
can state, and as such has at some 
times in the past been annoyed by 
the dominating role of the United 
States. Moreover, another sore 
point with Argentina has been the 
American tariff embargo against its 
beef products in the guise of sanitary 
protection against meat from ani- 
mals infected with the hoof-and- 
mouth disease. A treaty to correct 
the situation has never been rati- 
fied by the United States Senate. 


QUESTIONS FACING DELEGATES 
These topics which are due for 
consideration at the conference are: 
enlargement and perfection of the 
inter-American peace machinery; 
the establishment of rules govern- 
ing the rights and duties of neutrals 
and belligerents in time of war; the 
initiation of steps looking toward an 
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CORDELL HULL 


agreement on the limitation of 
armaments; a discussion of juridical 
problems; consideration of mutual 
economic problems; and the foster- 
ing of intellectual cooperation. 

If President Roosevelt’s sentiments 
prevail, the conference will proceed 
“on the solid foundation of inter- 
American friendship, equality, and 
unity. ..«.” 

Briefly, the questions which face 
the delegates may be outlined as 
follows: 

1. The Peace Machinery. In ad- 
dition to cooperation through the 
Pan-American Union, the peace 
organization of the Western Hemi- 
sphere rests on two sets of agree- 
ments: Those of a world character, 
and those which pertain specifically 
to the Western continents. Among 
the former are the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the World Court 
statute, the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
for the outlawry of war, and The 
Hague Conventions. The All-Ameri- 
can pacts include: 


CONCILIATING CONTROVERSIES 

The Gondra Treaty which was 
drawn up at the Fifth Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference in 1923. The sign- 
ers agreed not to resort to war 
against one another until they had 
submitted their disputes to a com- 
mission of inquiry and received a 
report from the latter. 

The Convention of Inter-Ameri- 
can Conciliation which was signed 
at Washington in 1929 as a result of 
the Pan-American Conference on 
Conciliation and Arbitration. This 
pact provides that all controversies 
of any kind which have not been 
settled through diplomacy must be 
submitted to conciliation. 

The Treaty of inter-American Ar- 
bitration which was also drawn up 


at the 1929 conference. Under it, 
certain questions of a juridical 
character which cannot be settled 
by diplomacy must be submitted 
to arbitration. 

The Argentine Anti-War pact 


which was signed at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1933. It condemns wars of ag- 
gression, declares for pacific settle- 
ment of all controversies and 
against the recognition of territory 
acquired by force. 

SMALL GROUPS OF ADHERENTS 


But one of the chief difficuities 
with the system has been tha# many 


of the American states have not 
adhered to the agreements. By 
October 1, 1936, only the United 


States, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Mexico, Nicaragua and Salvador 
were parties to all four of the princi- 
pal treaties. 

Moreover, there has frequently 
been disagreement and confusion in 
trying to work out the conciliation 
and arbitration phases. 

The conference, therefore, is faced 
with the problems of trying to gain 
wider adherence to the system al- 
ready in existence, as well as at- 
tempting to make the machinery 
more effective. 

In this connection, too, it is in- 
teresting to note that several of the 
States have suggested the setting up 
of inter-American political union 
with guarantees and sanctions, a 
kind of American League of Nations. 


| 


Som¢e would have this organization 
exist separately from the Geneva 
League, while others would coordi- 
nate it with the activities of that 
body. Another suggestion has been 
along the line of establishing an 
inter-American Court of Justice. 

2. Neutrality. The question of 
neutrality was suggested for the 


| 


, agenda by the United States and 
Argentina. During the World War, 
the Washington Government showed 
little interest in recommendations 
from certain Latin American states 
that common action be adopted with 
regard to neutral rights. 

The Argentine Anti-War Pact 
adopted by the Montevideo Confer- 
ence in 1933 reveals the willingness 
of the republics to “adopt in their 
character as neutrals a common and 
solidary attitude.” 

Whether discussion on this sub- 
ject will revolve around restric- 
tion of neutral rights such as char- 
acterizes American neutrality legis- 


lation at the present time, or 
whether it will look toward a re- 
enforcement of those rights, re- 


mains to be seen. A draft conven- 
tion circulated by the United States 
among the delegates would embargo 
arms shipments and loans to Ameri- 
can States warring with one another, 
but not to an American state in 
conflict with a non-American power. 
In addition, the convention would 
set up a consultative committee made 
up of the Secretaries of State and 
Foreign Ministers of the American 
Republics to correlate such neutral 
action. 


SHADE OF MONROE DOCTRINE 
It is in relation to the peace and 
war problem, also, that the Monroe 
Doctrine may be redefined at the 
It has been criticized 
two main 


Conference. 
for a long 
grounds: First, that it is an instru- 
ment solely in the hands of Wash- 
ington to be interpreted and wielded 
only as this Government sees fit. 
Second, it has been employed as a 
disguise under which the United 
States has intervened in the affairs 
of Latin America. 

In line with President Roosevelt’s 
standard of “friendship, equality, 
and unity” the Monroe Doctrine 
may be reinterpreted as a declara- 
tion of Pan-American policy against 
any act of aggression, territorial or 


time on 
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political, by a non-American state 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

3. Limitation of Armaments. Ob- 
servers do not expect any radical 
pronouncement with regard to cur- 
tailing armament. It is possible 
that some general understanding re- 
lating to sufficient defense to guar- 
antee internal security may be ar- 
rived at. This subject is on the 
agenda at the insistence of Chile. 


ARMS UNDERSTANDING 

4. Juridical Problems. Among 
measures under this heading which 
will be considered by the Confer- 
ence are proposals by Argentina for 
the limitation of action by nations 
in protecting their nationals in for- 
eign countries. 

5. Economic Problems. Efforts to 
foster inter-American commerce will 
have an important place in the con- 
ference. One reason back of this 
effort will be to make the Western 


Hemisphere self-sufficient in the 
event of a European war. 
Figures published by the Pan- 


American Union reveal that around 
19 per cent of the total trade of the 
United States is with Latin Ameri- 
can nations while around 29 per 
cent of the trade of the rest of the 
Americas is carried on with the 
Untted States. Exchange control and 
trade restrictions in a number of 
the states are hampering a larger 
flow of goods. The conference, 
therefore, will attack economic 
problems in order to work out freer 
commercial relations among the 
American nations. 


INTELLECTUAL EXCHANGE 

6. Intellectual Cooperation. It,is 
felt by the planners of the confer- 
ence that “the danger of war will 
last as long as there is absence of 
understanding and cultural separa- 
tion.” Consequently, a program has 
been suggested for “the develop- 
ment of the spirit of moral disarma- 
ment.” Among other plans along 
this line are those which have to do 
with facilitating the exchange of 
teachers and students between the 
American Republics. 

Pausing en route to the Confer- 
ence at Rio de Janeiro before 
proceeding to’ Buenos Aires, Secre- 
tary Hull on Nov. 18 discussed the 


aims of the American delegation. 
He said, in part: 

“The American Delegation, for 
which I speak, travels towards 
Buenos Aires with the sense of be- 
ing only one of numerous groups of 
pilgrim brothers moving together 
with a common thought, and not as 
a diplomatic mission bent upon some 
exclusive national aim. 


SECRETARY AS SPOKESMAN 

“It is no ordinary occasion that 
draws together the representatives 
of the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics at Buenos Aires. We are fol- 
lowed by high hopes of all the peo- 
ples of a great continent. No im- 
mediate difference among us neces- 
sitates our gathering. 

“Purposes of another kind draw us 
together. We are impelled by the 
wish to make known and effective 
the beliefs and desires which we 
have in common. We are respond- 
ing to our need of declaring and 
carrying forward in unison our com- 
mon ideals. We meet to affirm our 
trust and friendship, to combine 
our faith, to make sure that peace 
shall prevail among us, and to re- 
pudiate with our whole mind and 
spirit those aims and philosophies 
that bring nations into conflict and 
send weary men to march over gas- 
poisoned battlefields. 


AFFIRMATION OF TRUST 

“At Buenos Aires we shall seek the 
most effective and durable expres- 
sion of this joint will to advance the 
ideals of peace between nations, 
government by the consent of the 
people, and esteem for human wel- 
fare as the basis of government. 


“We shall seek ratification of the 


| written agreements—for the most 


| purposes are embodied. 


part in existence—in which these 
It is these 
tasks that bid us assemble at Buenos 


| Aires. ... 


“If we, the American Republics, 
manifest this faith and purpose, 
show our willingness to ratify the 
pledges of peace between us, these 
events will be hailed everywhere. 
The people of those countries outside 


| this hemisphere will not be heedless 


of our example. 


Nor can we be 
heedless of theirs, For war any- 
where in the world must disturb and 
threaten peace-everywhere, ».«.” 
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that radio time on the Blue and Red NBC net- 
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PILGRIM OF PEACE 

President Roosevelt waves farewell from the rail of 

the battleship “Indianapolis” as he sets out to open 

the peace conference at Buenos Aires on December 1. 

He is accompanied by his son, James Roosevelt (left). 
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Outpouring of Dividends 
And Its Mixed Meaning 


An outpouring of money in extra 
dividends unparalleled even in the 
halcyon days before the depression 
combines with continuing reports of 
rising business to excite mingled 
gratification and concern among Ad- 
ministration officials. 





Gratification, while diffused through all agencies, 
takes on a special meaning for the Works Prog- 
ress Administration and the Treasury. 

The WPA reports continued falling off in appli- 
cations for relief, promising a substantial reduc- 
tion in the burden of caring for the needy. 

The Treasury, working on its budget estimates, 
revises upward again its guess regarding the 
amount of new revenue that will be produced by 
the tax on undivided profits. While the enlarged 
dividend payments are intended partly to avoid 
tax payment by the corporations, they are ex- 
pected to enlarge the taxable income of individuals. 
Such revenue is now estimated at 300 million dollars 
higher than it was when the tax law was adopted 
last year. 

Concein over the brightening business picture 
is felt most by the Federal Reserve Board, which 
counts the total of all checking balances and of 
money in circulation at 30 billion dollars—the 
highest in America’s history. What the Board fears 
is that this amount of active money may produce 
a boom too expansive for control and may lead to 
precipitate deflation later. The Board has three 
devices which it may use as brakes. (“Question of 
the Week,” page 2.) 





President to Buenos Aires 
On Pilgrimage of Peace 


Officially in the name of peace, but 
also in the interests of mutual trade 
cevival, President Roosevelt sets out 
on a battleship cruise to open the 
Pan-American Conference at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. He sails on the 
cruiser “Indianapolis.” 


yOLEL ENT 


Secretary of State Hull, who had gone to Buenos 

“Aires earlier, prepares proposals to be presented by 

eAmerican representatives... As relating to peace, 

“sthey have two aims. 

=» One aim is to keep war in other continents away 
from American shores. The proposa] is an exten- 

Sion to other aations, by treaty, of the devices al- 
“ready used by the United States in its Neutrality 
Act. These devices include prohibition of loans to 

belligerents and embargoes on export of armaments 

and war materials to them. 

> The other aim is to prevent wars between Ameri- 
*¢an nations. The machinery envisaged is a mod- 
}rn adaptation of a consultative committee. The 
yeforeign minister or secretary of state of every na- 
“tion would be constituted members and directed to 
consult by telephone and take advisory action over 
any threat to peace in the continents. 

The conference is made the occasion also for 
hastening a reciprocal trade agreement under ne- 
gotiation between the United States and Argen- 
time. So announces Secretary of State Hull, who 
“expresses the hope that others will follow quickly 
and contribute to the progressive demolition of 
trade barriers throughout the Americas and the 
rest of the world. (“Behind Scenes at Pan-Ameri- 
ean Conference,” page 3; “President’s Week,” page 6.) 
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Two Neglected Groups 
In Back-to-Work Trend 


Issuing a warning against hiring 
policies that carry a double threat to 
business and the jobless, President 
Roosevelt commends industry for 
what it has done in promoting recov- 
ery but admonishes that it is not 
enough. 

The message is given just before the President’s 


departure for the Pan-American Peace Confer- 
ence at Buenos Aires. 


The policy complained of 1s the tendency to pass 
over workers beyond the age of forty in hiring new 


employes and to leave a disproportionately large 
number of the unskilled without opportunity of 
work. 











The result, declares the President, is to condemn ' 
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many in these groups to permanent unemploy- 
ment, since long-continued idleness leads to un- 
employability. 

Two responses: 

Harper Sibley, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, proposes that this organiza- 
tion take the lead, through its members, in ab- 
sorbing the 4,000,000 jobless estimated to be employ- 
able in industry. 

C. M. Chester, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, promises to give the Presi- 
dent’s request serious consideration at the NAMA 
convention on December 9. (“Trend of American 
Business,” page 14.) 





Social Security Program 
Shifts to High Gear 


Smoothly and swiftly the first opera- 
tion in administering America’s old 
age pension plan is carried out by the 
Post Office, which prepares to begin 
a similar operation of about ten times 
the magnitude of the first. 


The first is distribution last week of some 3,000,- 
000 forms to employers, these to be filled out as a 
basis for collection of a pay roll tax. The tax is 
to provide half the money needed in creating a vast 
fund from which pensions are to be paid. Post 
Office officials estimate that the entire distribution 
occupied about 614 hours. 

The second operation begins November 24. This 
is the distribution of forms to be filled out by an 
estimated 26,000,000 employes. Each employe is re- 
quired to pay a “premium” equal to the tax paid 
for him by his employer. The premium payments 
make up the other half of the funds to be used 
eventually in payment of pensions. Taxes and 
premiums begin to accrue on January 1. 

When the forms are returned, the immense task 
of building up the records will begin so as to keep 
track of the pensions due each person on reaching 
the age of 65 or due to his estate if he dies earlier. 
(“Half Workers Outside Pension Plan,” page 1.) 





Labor's Conclave 
And Its Thorniest Problem 


Preparatory to casting their decisive 
ballots, delegates to the American 
Federation of Labor’s annual conven- 
tion debate whether or not to make 
permanent the division between the 
faction favoring craft unions and that 
favoring industrial unions. 
The convention, meeting in Tampa, Fla., receives 
first a message of optimism from President Roose- 


velt, who for the first time officially states that 
prosperity has returned, bringing with it hope and 


+ happiness throughout all parts of the nation. 
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Then turning to its vexed problem, the convention 
adopts a resolution condemning the shipping strike, 
which had been called by a fraction of the Seamen’s 
Union that looks to the industrial union group 
headed by John L. Lewis and his Committee for 
Industrial Organization. 

The Resolutions Committee meanwhile conducts 
hearings on a proposal to revoke the charters of the 
ten unions associated with the CIO which have al- 
ready been suspended. 

The convention hears an official message from 
George L. Berry, Coordinator of Industrial Coop- 
eration, who predicts the Supreme Court will heed 
the election mandate and uphold labor legislation. 
He declares that otherwise his agency will lead the 
nation in finding a way to make such legislation 
effective. (‘“Labor,” page 15.) 





Uncle Sam's Army 
And the Machine Age 


Uncle Sam’s Army'prepares for the 
future. The specific move is the out- 
fitting of an experimental division of 
half the usual size but with equipment 
and training which are the last word 
in efficient striking forcé. 


Among the features of the new division will be: 

A comparatively small force of completely motor- 
ized infantry, capable of moving rapidly by fast 
trucks and equipped with rapid-fire rifles and ma- 
chine guns. 

An artillery force similarly motorized and capable 
of moving its guns by truck and in swiftly moving 
tanks. 

A cavalry force m whidh Horse flesh will be re- 
placed by gasoline for cofering long distances. 
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A CHANGE OF COMMAND 
As Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell (left) resigns from his 
storm-swept post as Resettlement Administrator, ac- 
cepting an executive position with the American 
Molasses Company, his assistant, W. W. Alexander 
(right) is slated to replace him when Dr. Tugwell’s 
resignation takes effect at the first of the year. 
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Air squadrons that will be at the service of troops 
by means of radio communication. 

The world background against which this re- 
organization takes place includes two elements. 

One is an unprecedented advance in the efficiency 
of the machinery for mass slaughter of human 
beings. 

The other is a crisis in international relations in- 
volving nearly all nations outside of the American 
continents but which might later involve the 
Americas also. 

The crisis arises from the hardening determina- 
tion of two groups of powers to resist the social or- 
ganizations represented by their opponents, popu- 
larly known as Communism on the one side and 
Fascism on the other. Currently embattled in 
Spain, these forces compel the rearmament of other 
nations on a scale never before known in peace time. 
(“Tide of World Affairs,” page 7.) 





Voice of the Cities 


In Counsels of Nation 


The voice of the cities makes itself 
heard in the counsels of America as 
the National Conference of Mayors 
meets in Washington and lets the 
Federal Government know how it 
may aid in solving local problems. 


First and most pressing need in this year of re- 
turning prosperity is declared to be a continuance 


by Congress of 750 million dollars for meeting needs 
up to next July. 

A second request is tor a large-scale housing pro- 
gram for the low-income group of the population. 
This would involve a considerable element of Fed- 
eral subsidy under the plan envisaged. 

Help is asked of two investigative and policing 
agencies of the Government. 

One is the Federal Trade Commission, which, 
the conference declares, should investigate and, if 
necessary, prosecute those engaged in collusive bid- 
ding on muncipal contracts. 

The other agency 1s the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which, in accordance with a resolution 
adopted, should investigate unethical practices in 
municipal financing. (“Problems of Cities and 
States,” page 5. ) 





Encouraging Farm Ownership: 
New Program in Making 


To bring nearer the ideal of every 
farmer a farm owner, the Adminis- 
tration sets in motion machinery de- 
signed to reverse the generation-long 
drift toward farm tenancy. 


A committee is appointed by the President and 
asked to report by February 1 next on the legis- 
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IT HAS NOT become generally 
known that the Federal Reserve 
Board is seeking to induce the 
Treasury Department to use its 
secret two-billion-doliar stabiliza- 
tion fund to check the rise of ex- 
cess bank reserves. These re- 
serves—the basis for blank money 
expansion—are getting out of 
hand again. 

* * x 
CONTINJED flight of capital 
from France, threatening trouble 
for the Blum government and for 
the currency understanding 
among France, Great Britain and 
the United States, accounted for 
the White House statement in- 
tended to discourage the flow of 
foreign money to this country. 
WORD IS BEING passed in 
inner New Deal circles that farm 
leaders recently have shown less 
interest in crop insurance, not be- 
cause they disapprove of the crop 
insurance program but in the be- 
lief they can obtain an even more 
adequate program. 


*x * 


THE STORY is going the rounds 
that M. L. Wilson, now Assistant 


+ 


| 


Secretary of Agriculture andthe 
man who did much to work out 
the theory on which the New 
Deal farm programs have been 
built, will become Undersecretary 
of Agriculture to replace Dr. 
Tugwell. 
x * x 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, ac- 
cording to sources close to the 
White House, is insisting on a 
national budget for the next fiscal 
year that will involve no new 
cash borrowing. 


* * x 


DESPITE the report during the 
past week by an Army Engineer 
Board, holding that the Florida 
ship canal would be “justified in 
the public interest,” those in the 
know on Capitol Hill predict 
that any attempt to resume the 
project will have little chance of 
Congress’ approval. Slightly bet- 
ter odds are given on the pros- 
pect of resumption of the Passa- 
maquoddy tidal power project in 
Maine. 


ALTHOUGH nothing 


said about it publicly, the Presi- 
dent’s announcement that 


has been 


he is 


considering a system for counting 
the unemployed by self-registra- 
tion was not greeted with favor in 
some governmental circles. Ex- 
perts who have studied the pro- 
gram feel that some much-needed 
data can be obtained only by a 
combination of an unemployment 
census with a census of popula- 
tion. . 


* * x* 
SOME DEBATABLE conclu- 
sions of general interest concern- 
ing social security, officials say 
privately, will be given public re- 
lease for the first time with the 
publication of the final report of 
the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity, soon to come off the 
presses. 
x ke 

THE LONG FEUD betwer.. 
Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Admin- 
istrator, and Harold L. Ickes, 
PWA Administrator, is being ad- 
justed on a basis which will per- 
mit continuation of PWA in the 
regular governmental establish- 
ments, railroads, housing authori- 
curtailed staff. 


GOVERNMENTAL reorganiza- 
tion plans, New Deal insiders 
say, call for setting up a new De- 


+ partment of Finance, headed by 


an official of cabinet rank and 
armed with authority to make 
lonas to State and local govern- 
ments, railroads, housing authori- 
ties, banks and other public and 
semi-public agencies. 

* * x 
FEDERAL credit agencies are in- 
structing their collectors to be 
more hard-boiled in instituting 
foreclosures and other proceed- 
ings to speed collection of loans. 
JESSE JONES, Chairman of the 
RFC, Texan and intimate friend of 
Vice President Garner, is in line 
for further honors in the New Deal 


* set-up now that RFC lending ac- 


tivities are tapering off. It is said 
in high Administration quarters 
that the Texan will get a major 
position, possibly even a Cabinet 
portfolio, if the proposed functional 
reorganization of the Government 
takes place. 


*x + 


THE SCRAMBLE IS ON among 
important campaign contributors 
for favored posts in the diplomatic 
service and the word is being 
passed that a major shift may be 
forthcoming ambassadorial 


posts. 


in 


+ 











—-Wide World 
THREE MILLION DOORBELLS 
Postmen set out with bulging pouches in all parts 
of the country as the first Stage in making the old 
age pension plan a reality. They distribute forms to 
3,000,000 employers, whose responses will enable the 
Social Security Board to assign numbers and keep 
the necessary records, 





lative measures that should be taken to accom- 
plish the purpose. 

Chairman of the committee is Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace. He is asked to call into his coun- 
Sels members of Congress who have previously been 
active in this cause, 

One plan, drawn up by officials of the Resettle- 
ment Administration, provides for sale of farms 
on a 40-year payment plan to persons found suit- 
able. Would-be buyers would be tested by leasing 
farms to them for a 5-year period and at the end 
of that time allowing them to buy, with the rent- 
als applied on the purchase price. 

Purchasers, under this plan, would be permitted 
to pay off the price more rapidly except for the last 
payment. During the 40-year contract, no mort- 
&aee might be placed on the farm and the buyers 
would be bound to abide by the best practices as 
approved by the Department of Agriculture. 

Amount of money contemplated for putting the 
program into operation is 50 million dollars for the 
first year. 

Historical note: In 1935 a somewhat similar bill 
was passed by the Senate but not by the House, 
It called for an immediate outlay of a billion 
dollars. (‘“Farm,” page 9.) 





Adjusting the Nation 
To Unemployment Facts 


Recognition of unemployment as a 
permanent part of industrial life and 
adoption of a common-sense method 
of dealing with it. Insisting on these 
two points, Relief Administrator Hop- 
kins outlines before the National 
Conference of Mayors in Washing- 
ton the part which he believes the 
Government and industry should play 
in ordering America’s business. 


Says Mr. Hopkins: 

Support of the labor reserve, otherwise known 
as the jobless, in a manner that preserves their 
morale and their skill, through wages and not by a 
dole, is the only intelligent and civilized way of 
handling the problem. Such a course is an es- 
sential duty to the jobless, to the country and to 
industry, which may later need services not at 
the moment required. 

Some additional ways in which the Government 
and industry may contribute to the preservation 
of the present economic system on a Satisfactory 
basis are i catalogued: 

Shortening of hours of labor, so as to absorb 
as Many persons as possible into the processes of 
industry. 

Payment of the highest practicable scale of 
wages so as to provide purchasing power for the 
sustenance of business. 

Provision for old age pensions and unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Mr. Hopkins estimates that next year, with pro- 
duction at 1929 levels, the jobless wil] still number 
between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000. (‘Realities of Un- 
employment,” page 12.) 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


A system of self-registration of the unemployed 
is recommended by the President in place of an un- 
employient census, as sought by Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper. Mr. Roosevelt contends that the latter 
would cost ten times as much and be outmoded 
as a guide to policy before it could be made avail- 
able. 

Continuance of the President’s authority to de- 
value the dollar and continued use of the stabiliza- 
tion fund are necessary. So declares Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau, commenting on the ex- 
piration of these powers on January 30 if not re- 
newed by Congress. His reason: Present instability 
in world money situation would leave America 
handicapped without the extension of the powers. 

Business leadership is asked by the President to 
aid in attacking three economic evils. The request 
comes through Secretary 0° Commerce Roper to the 
Business Advisory Council. Action requested is ree 
employment of jobless, housing improvement for thé 
low-income groups and better wages and working 
conditions for employes. 

Construction of the Florida ship canal is approved 
by the Army Board of Engineers as justified in the 
public interest. This revised report comes after 
Congress had ruled this project out as a vossible 
object for expenditure of relief funds, although 
$5,400,000 had already been spent on it at the Presi- 
dent’s initiative. Total cost is estimated at 157 
million dollars, exclusive of land purchase. 
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VIEWS OF 


WHEN the heads of State and 

local met in 
their respective annual confer- 
ences during the week—the Gov- 
ernors in St. Louis and the 
Mayors in Washington—it was 
in line with the trend of the 
times that their main topic of 
discussion should be social se- 
curity, in both its general and 
specific aspects. Each parley ad- 
journed after going on record 
with recommendations on the 


governments 


subject. 


The Governors and Governors- 
elect of 20 States and Puerto Rico 
who assembled in the Missouri City 
were concerned with the deadline of 
December 31 set by Congress for the 
States to pass unemployment com- 
pensation laws if their employers 
are to get Federal tax credit. They 
adopted a resolution asking the 
President and Congress to extend 
the time for compliance with this 
feature of the Sccial Security Act. 


THE MAYORS’ PROPOSALS 

The recommendations of the 
Mayors of 62 of the nation’s largest 
cities covered a wider range of sub- 
jects. They were to the effect that: 

The Federal Government should 
continue PWA as a _ permanent 
agency; 

Congress should provide housing 
for low-ingome groups, along the 
lines of the Wagner bill passed at 
the last session; 

There should be established a new 
system for Federal relief for the 
transient needy; 

The Railway Labor Act should be 
extended to the maritime industry 
in order to provide machinery for 
settling such disputes as the present 
maritime strike; 


A committee should cooperate 
with Federal agencies to aid cities 
in getting natural gas service at 


reasonable rates; 

A national survey of municipal fi- 
nancing should be made with the 
idea in mind of establishing a cen- 
tral Federal agency through which 
cities could do their financing at low 
interest rates; 

All welfare activities of the Gov- 
ernment affecting the cities should 
be consolidated into a national de- 
partment of public welfare; 

The Trade Commission should cre- 
ate a special unit to act against 
collusion by manufacturers in selling 
supplies, materials and equipment 
required by cities. 


POSITION OF THE STATES 

Two-thirds of the States have as 
yet no unemployment compensation 
law in compliance with the Federal 
Social Security Act. In discussing 
the inability of many of these States 
to meet the December 31 time limit 
for such legislation, some of the 
Governors at the conference ex- 
pressed the following views: 

Governor David Sholtz of Florida 
declared the deadline a “black- 
jack to force special sessions of the 
Legislatures.” Such a session, he de- 
clared, would cost Florida $200,000 
and result in unbalancing the bud- 
get. 

Governor Hoffman of New Jersey 
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observed that if he called a special 
session “it will be composed chiefly 
of ‘lame ducks’ who are not alto- 
gether friendly to unemployment in- 
surance.” 

Governor Nice, of Maryland, held 
that the December 31 deadline was 
“unfair” because the Social Security 
Act was passed late last year after 
the adjournment of most of the reg- 
ular Sessions. 

Governor McNuit, of Indiana, who 
had called a special session to deal 
with the subject, pointed out that 
15 States already have gone to such 
expense. 

Governors Peery, of Virginia, and 
Cochran, of Nebraska, reported that 
their special sessions had failed to 
pass unemployment insurance laws. 


PRESIDENT’S PROMISE 

The Sixth Annual Conference of 
Mayors was received on its opening 
day, November 16, by President 
Roosevelt at the White House. In 
an informal talk to the city execu- 
tives, the President declared: 

“I think I can say that the Fed- 
eral Government will take care of its 
full share of the burden of relief 
after you and the Governors of the 
States have done everything you 
fully and reasonably can be expected 
to do in this connection.” 

Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, of New 
York City, president of the Confer- 
ence, had opened the conference by 
expressing his “personal opinion 
that the Federal Constitution should 
be amended if the Government can- 
not legislate for social security, min- 
imum wages and maximum working 
hours within its present confines. 

The New York executive suggested 
further that administration of the 
Federal Social Seeurity Act should 
be reversed. That is, he contended, 
administration should rest with the 
Federal Government, and not with 
States and localities, and the latter 
should make contributions to the 
Federal system, the reverse of the 
procedure as it stands today. 


ADVICE FROM OFFICIALS 

The following were among the 
Subjects discussed by Federal offi- 
cials at the conference: 


PUBLIC WORKS.—Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior and Public 
Works Administrator, told the 
Mayors that the time has arrived 
“to retrench all along the line” in 
Federal outlays for public works. He 
Suggested, however, the establish- 
ment of a permanent agency to de- 
vise a long-term program of public 
works to be swung into action when 
depression threatens. He declared 
that in the future, “housing will be 
carried on by PWA as a non-Federal 
function. The real responsibility 
will be up to the cities.” 

RELIEF, — Harry L. He kins, 
Works Progress Administrator, point- 
ed out that, despite an upturn in 
business, huge relief expenditures 
must go on. He expressed belief 
that the nation faces a permanent 
unemployment problem and must 
face it on that basis. He advocated 
a census of the unemployed. 

“One major obstacle in the path 
of meeting the problem of unem- 
ployment has been the absence of 
really adequate unemployment fig- 
ures,” he declared. “In Europe they 
know what their problem is. The 
unemployed must register at an 
employment office to get their un- 
employment insurance benefits.” 

The Relief Administrator empha- 
sized what industry as well as Gov- 
ernment could do to help solve the 
unemployment problem. 

He said that the key to the for- 
mer’s policy should be the worker, 
that “his job must be as stable as 
possible, his hours short enough to 
let others also have jobs, and his 
buying power must be high.” 

As far as the Government is con- 
cerned, he stated. “It can take 
the lead in such security measures 
as unemployment insurance and aid 
for dependent children. It can keep 
children out of the mills and sweat- 
shops and help the young people to 
stay in school, out of the labor mar- 
ket.” He said that “the minimum 
age at which the veterans may re- 
tire on old-age pensions or insur- 
ance” must be lowered. 

He pointed out that “the Govern- 
ment can strengthen public employ- 
ment offices aid in fostering 


low-cost housing attack the 
appalling health conditions now 
widespread, particularly in rural 


areas . . explore the desirability 
of health and disability insurance 
. and continue to provide a pro- 
gram of public works like the WPA 
for employable workers who cannot 
find jobs.” (The text of Mr. Hopkins’ 
address is printed on page 12.) 


SECURITY. Frank Bane, Execu- 
tive Director of the Social Security 
Board, told the delegates that since 
the act came into existence 15 
months ago there has been marked 
progress in guaranteeing to hun- 
dreds of thousands of American cit- 
izens a greater degree of security 
and a better opportunity to lead 
self-respecting and _ self-sufficient 
lives. 

In summarizing some of the work 
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done under the terms of the act, 
Director Bane pointed out that for 
the 10 months since Feb. 1, when 
funds first became available, Fed- 
eral grants totaled $2,301,653.53 for 
the Administration of State unem- 
ployment compensation laws and 
$91,235,168 for public assistance. Of 
the latter amount, $79,937,800 was 
for aid to 1.046,730 of the needy 
aged in 40 States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Hawaii; $3,092,700 was 
for aid to 28,985 needy blind in 27 
jurisdictions; and $8,204,668 for aid 
to 337,800 dependent children in 27 
jurisdictions. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES. W. 
Frank Persons of the United States 
Employment Service discussed the 
relationship of the United States 
Employment Service to the cities. He 
pointed out that the “needless mi- 
gration of workers from one section 
of a State to another in search of 
jobs of doubtful existence can be 
avoided only through the existence 
of an efficient state-wide and, in- 
deed, a nation-wide system of public 
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which maintain offices in 365 cities. 
Through this set-up and the emer- 
gency National Reemployment Serv- 
ice, which supplements the State 
services, the service is available to a 
total of 1,684 cities, and even to re- 
mote rural areas. 


He declared that municipal of- 
ficials would promote the effective- 
ness of their employment offices by 
their support, including financial, 
acquainting employers and workers 
with the facilities of the offices, and 
keeping them free of politics. 
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TVA—Arthur Morgan, Chairman 
of the TVA, declared that the dis- 
tribution of publicly produced elec- 
tric power must be a regional rather 
than a municipal matter. 

POWER.—Vice Chairman Basil 
Manly, of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, observed that cities with 
municipal power systems. should 
study the uniform accounting now 
employed by the Commission. He 
declared that there is small chance 
that the FPC regulatory powers over 
interstate public utilities could be 
interfered with by the courts. % | 


FINANCE.—William O. Douglas, of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, recommended that issues of 
public securities be brought within 
the regulations of the Commission. 

CRIME.—J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
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tion, attacked the “renegade” of 

politics who would attack the secur- | 

ity that Government is trying to “A-L-L A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington!” ST. LOUIS-Union Station; CHICAGO-12th Street Central Station; INDIANAPOLIS-Union Station: LOUISVILLE- 
build. Central Station; CINCINNATI-Union Terminal; WASHINGTON-Union Station; PHILADELPHIA-Pennsylvania R. R. Stations; NEW YORK-Pennsylvania Station. . 








.-.and then the peaceful feeling rf THE MAIN EVENT— the time-honored turkey 
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to the delights to come! 
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SO TO A HAPPY ENDING — 
over coffee and after-dinner 
Camels. 

Enjoy Camels—every meal- 
time — between courses and 
after eating—and you can 
feel on top of the world. 


DOUBLE PAUSE — First for the crisp re- 
freshment of Waldorf Salad—then for 
the sheer pleasure of Camel's costlier 
tobaccos. This double pause clears the 
palate — sets the stage for dessert. 
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WHAT WILL YOU HAVE? Reading in a 
circle, there’s a piping-hot Plum Pudding 
...- luscious Pumpkin Pie... Mince Pie @/a 
mode...and layer cake with inch-deep 
icing. Thanksgiving dinner just wouldn't 
be complete without one of the tradi- 
tional desserts shown here to add their 
characteristic touch of holiday cheer. 
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‘AMELS set you right! They help to ease tension. And to in- 
crease the flow of digestive fluids— alkaline digestive fluids 
—so important to your digestive well-being. You enjoy food 
more and have a feeling of greater ease after eating when you 
smoke Camels between courses and after meals. 
Enjoy Camels all you wish—all through the day. Camels don’t 
get on the nerves. And when you're tired, get a “lift” with a Camel. 
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COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
--- Turkish and Domestic . .. 
than any other popular brand. 
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Malone says: “I'm interested in 


good digestion. Camels build up 
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“THE BEST MEAL I ever ate would 
be a disappointment if I couldn’t 
enjoy Camels,” says William H. 
Ferguson, salesman. 
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Hopes Ride High 
In Peace-Ship’s Wake 


HE “Good Neighbor” has gone 


calling. 

Not like Woodrow Wilson with a 
brotherly pact for all nations in his 
portfolio, nor with a message of peace 
“for all mortals” such as was penned 
just four hundred years ago by the 
pious Erasmus. 

But with the fervent hope that the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere, 
by their example, may bring “re- 
newed hope and courage to the war- 
weary peoples of the world.” 


Well on his way as the week ended, the President, 
snugly installed in the Admiral’s quarters on the 
fast cruiser “Indianapolis” saw the land of his first 
port of call rise out of the Caribbean—the island of 
Trinidad, famed for its asphalt and its bitters, two 
products which have long served to smooth the 
course of American highways and American aperitifs. 


A GANGPLANK INVITATION 


The trip started under happy auspices as far as 
the weather was concerned. At Charleston, S. C., 
there were Admirals in cocked hats, salutes booming 
and the usual parting cheers. When the formalities 
were over, the President waved his hat and shouted 
that he was going to have a good time. 

“I wish you were all coming along.” 

As a matter of fact there wouldn't have been room 
for any more although the party this year is a small 
one: James Roosevelt, the President’s son; Captain 
Paul Bastedo, White House Naval Aide; Colonel Ed- 
win Watson, Military Aide; and young Edward Gal- 
lagher, a protege of James Roosevelt, lucky enough 
to have this opportunity to convalesce from an ap- 
pendix operation in this brilliant company. 

There was no one of the White House staff in- 
cluded but that deft, sea-going secretary, Chief 
Petty Officer Charles Claunch, who with his yeo- 
men can cafe for such dictation as is required. He 
has done it on previous trips. 


THRILLERS IN “FLAG QUARTERS” 


The President has the run of three deck levels, 
including the forecastle desk, where the “Flag 
Quarters” which he will occupy are located. They 
consist of a bedroom and day cabin which serves 
as a dining room as well. A radio is part of the 
equipment and a private library. When the Presi- 
dent entered his suite he found an entire new list 
of titles from which to choose to ease away his 
idle hours, if any. A hundred of the best sellers, 
including of course all the latest detective stories— 
they have to be late to keep up with the President. 

The days before he departed from Washington 
were busy ones. 

Meeting in Washington were the mayors of lead- 
ing cities. The mayors still worried over the relief 


problems in their various municipalities and, less» 


concerned with the abstract question of States’ 
Rights than the concrete question of “when do we 
eat?”, went so far as to “resolve” for a new Depart- 
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ment of Welfare which would assure the Federal 
Government’s place at the table as long as the job 
of serving the jobless goes on. 

“The Federal Government will take care of its 
share of the burden,” the President assured the 
Mayors, when, he added, they and the Governors 
had done everything they could. 

When the coast city officials brought up the sub- 
ject of the Maritime strike, the President pointed 
out that “the peace of the world” and what can be 
done for it at Buenos Aires was more important 
than anything he could do to intervene in the bat- 
tle between shipowners and workers at present. 

One caller who expected to see the President soon 
again was Harper Sibley, President of the United 
State Chamber of Commerce. He was soon to take 
off for Buenos Aires on a pleasure jaunt. 

He also announced that industry and agriculture 
had absorbed three million workers in the present 
year. The question of a Government census of un- 
employment came up later at the Press Conference, 
when the President declared that the undertaking 
was being studied with the hope of working out a 
system of self-registration. The British, using this 


method, are able to tell the number of unemployed 
each month. 


“SCOOPING” A SECRETARY 


Another visitor who flitted in and out of the 
White House with nothing to say about the impor- 
tant matter concerning him that was soon to be 
big news was Undersecretary of Agriculture Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell. Just before the President left 
for Charleston to take the boat he dictated a 
statement for release to the press. It was the ac- 
ceptance of Dr. Tugwell’s resignation. But the 
stenographer, worried over the sickness of a rela- 
tive, forgot to transcribe the notes. One ingenious 
reporter secured the news elsewhere, and when the 
New York Times appeared in the small hours with 
the exclusive story Secretary Early was roused from 
his slumbers by inquiring—not to say clamoring— 
reporters. But since Earlg.was not a clairvoyant 
he had not divined the Grets of the stenog- 
rapher’s desk drawer. He had nothing to say, and 
neither did the rest of the papers until the dis- 


+ traught young lady “remembered” next day. 


And so, belatedly heralded, the departure of the 
last member of the “Brain Trust” t ook place 
and thus disappeared from official life that most 
berated stalwart of the little group which furnished 
so much material for the cartoonists and pained 
many a college professor as he witnessed the 
solemn cap and gown flippantly limned across the 
pulp. And, paradoxically, Dr. Tugwell, widely ac- 
cused of being as red as the Red Square of Moscow 
itself, moved to join two of his fellows at a Wall 
Street address. He becomes, after the first of the 
year, associated with Charles Taussig (who never 
boasted a mortar board nor a Phi Beta Kappa Key) 
and A. A. Berle, both former White House advisers, 
now exclusively of the American Molasses Company. 
Sweet, it seems, as Shakespeare remarked, are the 
uses of adversity. 


NEWSPAPER MEN BECOME NEWS 


The last Press Conference was unique. It began 
in the brisk November morning on the lawn of the 
White House where that important event, the pho- 
tographing of the correspondents with the Presi- 
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dent, an ancient custom that dates from the past, 
took place. 

The picture was achieved at last, the President 
seated with a few of the select, the rest spread in 
a wide line on either side. Thereafter the crowd 
pushed into a near-by door, on the ground level, into 
the little oval diplomatic waiting-room. The 
President and his bodyguard followed and he took 
his place at the desk from which he broadcasts his 
fireside chats. There, with the solemn portraits of 
past Presidents and demure First Ladies about 
him, he answered questions. 


A NAVAL APPOINTMENT 

He announced the appointment of Charles Edi- 
son, son of Thomas A., as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. Friend of the President when he held 
that post himself, the new appointee had worked 
with his father on the Naval Board during the 
war. He now lays aside his duties managing the 
multifold interests of the late Wizard of Menlo 
park to do his stint for Uncle Sam. 

There were many questions about the Buenos 
Aires conference, but the President said he would 
let that speak for itself; there was the budget; it 
was not yet completed, of course; there were the 
questions of Public Works, grants for which had 
been signed in sheafs before departing. Other sub- 
jects discussed elsewhere in these pages and then 
the one paramount in the minds of citizens in the 
District of Columbia. 

Washington likes its parties. It wants a gala in- 
auguration. But the President has declared sim- 
plicity is the keyword. He has yielded to some de- 
gree, he admitted, and while he said he might 
drive his auto down and hitch it to the Capitol 
fence as Jefferson was reported to have done with 
his horse (as a matter of fact he walked) there 
would instead be a parade “of sorts”. 

One thing the President did mention and that 
evoked a smile. 

It was the design for the Reviewing stand. Last 
time, the President reminded his hearers, it was 
built to resemble the old Federal Hall where Wash- 
ington took the oath of office. This year, he said 
with some spirit, it would be copied from the Her- 
mitage, home of Andrew Jackson. 

At that remark a sotto voice whisper came from 
the representative of a newspaper in a good old 
Democratic State; 

“Hooray!” said the voice, “back from Federalism 
to States’ Rights!” 

“Be good until I get back,” adjured the President 
and that was all. 


LAST DOCUMENT—LAST CALLER 


That evening the last document was signed and 
the last caller dismissed and there was a moment 
or two to contemplate the possibility of an odd 
hour or so for fishing while the “Indianapolis” re- 
fueled en route. 

The going-away party at Charleston was a large* 
one with members of the White House staff and 
Secretariat but they went no further than the dock. 
For the trip is not merely a trip to keep a ren- 
dezvous. It is meant as an interlude, an armistice 
of activities both for the President and the coun- 
try. 

Affairs political retire from the front pages and 
the business world can tell its cheerful story of 
dividends, bonuses, wage rises, prospects for a boom- 
ing Christmas trade and such matters more sooth- 
ing to the ears of word-weary citizens, 

The Government takes a holiday. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 








Future of Slum-Clearance: 
A Municipal Responsibility 


By HAROLD L. ICKES 
Secretary of the Interior and Administrator of 
Public Works 


OUSING is the most vital social challenge before 
us today ... Altogether too great numbers of 
our people live under disgraceful conditions. There 
is an appalling lack of decent housing for our urban 
low-income families... . 

Our slum areas are costing our cities more than 
they can afford to pay.... 

In effect we have been subsdizing slums. We have 
been draining our muncipal treasuries to make it 
possible for the under-privileged to continue to 
live under conditions that are a disgrace to our 
civilization. 

It seems to me that if we are to go in for subsidies 
they should be devoted to pulling those in the low- 
est-income groups out of the social slough of despond 
in which they have been existing, rather than in 
pushing them in deeper. For this reason, I have 
gone on record on a number of occasions as fav- 
coring a government subsidy, be it Federal, State or 
local, or a combination of all three, for slum clear- 
ance and decent low-cost housing. 

The time is at hand for us to analyze the situa- 
tion and determine what part the cities are willing 
to play in this new social drama. We are going to 
have housing. What kind of a program shall we 
offer? ... 

From extensive experience in this field during 
the last three years, I feel that, in the first place, 
it should be a local program for which the mu- 
nicipalities shall be responsible, with the Federal 
Government giving aid and counsel... . 

The Federal Government, having pointed the way, 
will not carry forward the program by itself. But 
it should be willing to make loans and grants to 
cities in aid of low-cost housing. It can continue 
to give technical assistance and make evailable to 
municipalities the fruits of its experience. ... 

What will the cities have to do? In the first 
place, they must be ready to spend something to 
get rid of their slums. They ought to be willing to 
stop the drain on their treasuries that the slums 
cause. One contribution that they could make 
would be to forego full taxes on rehousing improve- 
ments in slum areas. . . . One possible basis for 
taxing public housing projects is the capacity of 
the tenants to pay, which would mean an assess- 
ment based on the rent paid rather than on the 
value of property. Obviously, some equitable 
method of adjusting taxes on public housing must 
be worked out... . 

The Federal Government has pointed the way. 
Our progres may have seemed to be slow and cum- 
bersome. But we all surely realize that, so far as 
America is concerned, we had neither precedent nor 
experience to guide us. We were without plans. More 
than that, to our dismay, when we thought that we 
were getting under way we ran ino grave consti- 
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tutional questions involving the right of the Fed- 
eral Government to condemn land for housing 
projects. But we have acquired experience, and 
some of that experience, I may say, has been costly. 
But whether or not, it is too valuable to throw 
away. It is at the disposal of any locality that 
wishes to avail itself of it.... 

I am convinced that the Public Works Adminis- 
tration should be made a permanent agency of gov- 
ernment. As you may perhaps know, the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works will ex- 
pire by limitation of law on June 30 next. On that 
date many projects will not be completed. Neces- 
sarily a law should be passed at least giving PWA 
time within which to complete the task that it has 
already undertaken. 

I am hoping for more than this. Even if the ne- 
cessity for a continuation of our present public 
works program no longer exists, we must think of 
the future. There is no assurance, based upon the 
past that we will not find ourselves in another de- 
pression in the years to come. ... We must not be 
unprepared as we were when the last one struck 
us. At the very least we should maintain a public 
works general staff. We should have a reservoir of 
well-considered, carefully-planned projects, work on 
which could be undertaken as soon as the necessity 
arose and money was made available for them.— 
(From an address before the National Conference 
of Mayors, Washington, D. C., Nov. 17.) 





+ Will State Lines Disappear? 


Outlook For Regionalism 
By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority 


Some very great though gradual changes are com- 
ing over the structure of government and society. 

First, government will become much more com- 
plex than it is now. 

Second, sharp lines between city, county and State 
will disappear, and government will become more 
regional in character. 

Third, in addition to geographical units of gov- 
ernment, such as cities and counties, we shall have 
numerous kinds of functional governments, such as 
water supply districts, power distribution districts, 
recreation and park districts and consolidated 
school districts. Very often a special activity or 
function will have a government of its own and 
boundaries of its own, simply because the area 
which it naturally serves will be different from the 
areas naturally served by other functions. 

For instance, the most satisfactory electric power 
distribution district might not cover this same terri- 
tory as the most satisfactory water supply district. 
A system of rural parks and playgrounds might 
serve a still different area, and consolidated school 
districts might naturally have still other bound- 
aries. . 

There is a steadily growing movement toward 
public ownership of electric power distribution. In 
the past 30 years the private power industry has or- 
ganized large areas into integrated systems. As 
compared with having each small town and city a 
separate system, this organization of large distribu- 
tion systems has great economies. Even if a de- 
pendable source of power is insured, it is not eco- 
nomical for each municipality to maintain its own 
research and mechanical staff, its own experts and 
its own adequate managing ability. 

In the transition from private to public owner- 
ship of power distribution it is very important that 
the operating economies of the private industries 
shall not be lost. It is important that the areas 
taken over from private to public ownership shall 
be of such size and of such characteristics that 
economy of organization and operation can be pre- 
served. This will mean that cities and towns, es- 
pecially those of moderate size, cannot properly act 
alone, Efficient distribution areas must be organ- 
ized, which commonly may include several cities 
and towns, and considerable rural area. For elec- 
trical distribution a city is not as a rule a normal 
ae 

In many other cases we see the development of 
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our country compelled to ignore the limits of cities, 
towns and counties.... After the great flood of 1913 
in Ohio 10 cities and nine counties united through 
an organization, called the Miami Conservancy Dis- 
trict, to find a single solution to the flood prob- 
lem. ... The great harbor of New York with its 
problems extends beyond the limits of any single 
city*or State. The Port of New York Authority was 
organized to furnish unified administration of 
transportation in New York harbor... . Deliberate 
crimes today, such as bank robberies, thefts of au- 
tomobiles and kidnaping are no longer affairs of 
a municipality. To cope with them police forces 
must be more than local. We need at least regional 
safety systems. . 

Our nation is becoming a living organism, rather 
than an aggregation of separate institutions, such 
as cities, counties and States, and such as business 
and government. We are discovering that we can- 
not well continue to divide up our affairs into such 
simple and distinct units. Our industries, especially 
the utilities, exercise some of the functions of gov- 
ernment. Government cannot keep out of business 
according to any simple formula. Cities find some 
of their traditional work slipping out of their hands, 


while other new duties are coming to them. Coun- 
ties tend to become obsolete units. Even State 
boundaries may be impediments to progress. (From 


an address before the National Conference of 
Mayors, Washington, D. C., Nov. 16.) 
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Competitive Broadcasting 


And Freedom of Expression 


By ANNING S. PRALL 
Chairman, Federal Communications Commission 


UNDER our form of government radio has become 

the purveyor of public good, of enlightenment 
and of culture. American radio, we believe, is the 
finest in the world because it has been permitted to 
develop unfettered by too many restraints of Gov- 
ernment. 

Broadcasting ... abroad is generally operated by 
governmental corporations. These companies are 
naturally dominated by the government or indi- 
viduals in power. In some nations tne policy is to 
bar discussion of political questions save what the 
party in power thinks the public should hear. 

In America we believe in private enterprise when- 
ever it can do the job in the public interest. We re- 
gard our radio as the rightful heritage of the peo- 
ple, best performed through private operation un- 
der careful government surveilance. 

In the United States, private competitive radio 
has given the world its greatest open forum for the 
free and unrestricted discussion of any and all eco- 
nomic and political questions. In this country we 
would not seek public ownership of all broadcast- 
ing because we feel that it is not conducive to our 
form of government. We desire to emphasize the 
freedom of speech without any restriction on the 
part of the party in power. In Europe and in some 
other nations they have chosen an opposite course. 
While we recognize they have an absolute right to 
choose the method of administration of radio they 
desire, and we recognize that it may even be best for 
those countries, in the United States we do not feel 
that the methods which may be suitable in other 
nations are the best for our public welfare, 

For some time past, forces have been working for 
government ownership of all broadcasting in the 
United States. They have pointed to Europe’s gov- 
ernment-owned systems in support of their argu- 
ments, but lately these proponents of a state-owned 
broadcasting appear to have become less articulate. 

As an illustration we can take our experience in 
the recent national elections campaign. A Presi- 
dent and a majority of the Congress were elected. 
That campaign was waged largely by radio. Many 
think it was won and lost by the oratory over the 
air, but did President Roosevelt and other adminis- 
tration candidates for public office have the exclu- 
sive use of that ether? No indeed they did not. Ev- 
ery American citizen knows that Landon and Knox 
and Thomas and Lemke and Browder had the right 
to equal time and got it consistent with their de- 
mands and on the same basis. It has been a 
splendid test of the American system. That is free- 
dom of expression. That is true democracy. That is 
America!—(From an address in New York City, 
Nov. 9, on the occasion of the Tenth Anniversary 
Celebration of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany.) 
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"THE DIPLOMATS who for 
years, it seems, have been 
trying to keep the delicate 
peace mechanism of the world 
from being rudely upset by an 
“incident,” have plenty of new 
worries. Two dictators, and 
a would-be one, are responsi- 
ble for the situation, while 

Spain is the locale. 

With General Franco planning a 
blockade of the coast of Catalonia 
and bombardment of Barcelona, and 
Hitler and Mussolini recognizing the 
rebel junta of Burgos, plenty of 
“incidental” material has _ been 
manufactured during the week. 

Even so, there are those who are 


not even yet without hope for the | 


situation. Observers cite as reasons 
why war may not come yet: No 
power is adequately prepared for it; 
many people are against it; serious 
efforts are being made to avoid in- 
cidents, even to the extent of evad- 
ing issues. 
~*~ * * 


FRANCO'S MOVE.—The tide of 

battle has not been running as 
strongly with the uprisers in Spain 
as they had once hoped. For two 
weeks General Franco has been 
hurling his Moors and Foreign Le- 
gionnaires against Madrid, burning 
and bombing the city. His troops are 
growing tired, and there are not 
many fresh ones on which to draw. 
As yet he is not in possession of the 
Capital. 

But Italy and Germany, exceed- 
ingly anxious for the Fascist cause 
in the Iberian Peninsula, have not 
been able to wait longer for the fall 
of the Capital. On November 18, 


they rushed in with encouragement | 


to the insurgents by recognizing the | 
rebel junta as being in control of the | 
“greater part of Spain,” declaring | 
that “in the remaining parts no re- 
sponsible government any longer ex- | 
ists.” 

Refreshed by this development, 
the insurgent commander decided | 
on another point of strategy. To | 
close Barcelona, Government strong- | 
hold, to supplies for the loyalists, | 
would probably help to bring them | 
to their knees. He, therefore, an- | 
nounced that the coast of Catalonia 
is to be blockaded and Barcelona 
bombarded. Hitherto, a large part of | 
the Navy has remained loyal to the 
Government. 

x * * 


U. S. STUDIES BLOCKADE.—Since 
the United States does not recog- 
nize the insurgents, notification of 
the intended blockade came indi- 
rectly to Washington, although alert 
Government radio men had picked 
up the original Franco proclamation. 
From a Franco lieutenant who had 
received the word from a Franco 
representative in Lisbon, an Amer- 
ican consul obtained and relayed to 
the State Department the warning 
that all American naval and com- 
mercial vessels should keep out of | 
the port of Barcelona, which is un- | 
der threat of bombardment. 

This development is especially in- 
teresting in view of another one 
which took place last August. On 
the 20th of that month the Madrid 
government informed Washington, 
as well as other foreign capitals, 
that ports held by the rebels were | 
war zones and merchant ships must | 
not enter them 

Immediately the State Depart- 
ment replied that it could not ad- 
mit the legality of a paper block- 
ade; that any closing of such ports 
to commercial shipping would have 
to be effective. 

Acting Secretary of State Moore 
declared on Nov. 20 that the State 
Department has not changed the 
Hull thesis on blockade. 

If not, what will be its course? 
Will it consider the blockade as ef- | 
fective and therefore within a bel- 
ligerent’s rights? Will it protest to | 
the rebe] junta that it cannot ad- | 
mit the legality of a paper block- | 
ade? If so, will this communica- | 
tion with the insurgents be consid- 


blockade policy, would protests have 


ered an implied recognition of 
them? If the rebels interfere with | 
American shipping under their | 


| stitutes recognition of them. 


| creasingly irritated at the interven- 


| tee be called into special session to 
| consider these latest developments. 


Premier, who has attempted to keep 


‘Rebels’ Blockade of Catalonia and Recoasition “f Franco by Italy and Germany «= 











Increase International Irritation 


the same weight as from a power | France strictly to a line of neutral- 


which had extended recognition; 
that is, unless American naval guns 
were brought into play? 

It is true that the State Depart- 
ment holds that all problems in- 
volved at the moment are “aca- 
demic,” in view of the fact that 
neither American naval or com- 
mercial vessels are in the vicinity of 
Barcelona. 

x * 


"THE BRITISH VIEW.—But the 
problem posed more real ques- 
tions for some of the other powers. 
When word reached Great Brit- 
ain on Nov. 17 from General Franco 
that “we cannot guarantee the 
safety of British warships,” White- 
hall was quick to send back word 
that any interference with His Ma- 


| jesty’s shipping would be at the in- 


surgent general’s own risk. 

British representatives were in- 
structed to find out whether the 
rebels intended to establish a safety 
zone in Barcelona harbor where 
foreign shipping might be safe, the 
policy which the rebels have estab- 
lished with regard to other ports 
like Tarragona, Valencia, Alicante 
and Cartagena. 

Foreign Secretary Eden revealed 
to the Commons that the communi- 
cation from the Burgos officials de- 
clared: 

“The scandalous traffic in arms, 
munitions, tanks, airplanes and 
even toxic gases which has been car- 
ried on through the port of Barce- 
lona is well known. 

“The National (Fascist) govern- 
ment, being resolved to prevent this 
traffic by every means of war at its 
disposal, will even go so far, if nec- 
essary, as to destroy the port.” 

Inasmuch as Great Britain has not 
recognized the rebels, the question 
has been raised as to whether its 
communication with the rebels con- 


The additional serious question 
raised has to do with how far Great 
Britain is actually ready to go in 
protecting its shipping. 

x * 

NEW NON-INTERVENTION COM- 
~" MITTEE TROUBLES. — Italy’s. 
and Germany’s acts in recognizing 
the rebel regime have thrown more 
trouble into the non-intervention 
committee which has been sitting in 
London. 

Both nations have indicated that 
they still are members of this com- 
mittee, thus employing the Italian 
diplomacy of the past year when 
Rome sat in the councils of the 
League at Geneva while its armies 
were tearing down the provisions of 
the Covenant in Ethiopia. 

Meanwhile, Soviet Russia is in- 


tion of the Fascist powers in Spain. 
It has demanded that the commit- 


xx* 

4RENCH CRISIS.—The diplomatic 

developments in relation to Spain 
reached Paris at a critical time. 

The Communists were already 
aroused by the suicide of Interior 
Minister Roger Salengro as a result 
of the criticism of his war record by 
rightist opposition, when they 
learned of the Fascist recognition of 
the Franco rebels. Their protest 
against “the Fascist assassins re- 
sponsible for Salengro’s death, for 
massacring Spanish women and 
children and for destroying the sub- 
lime artistic monuments of Spain,” 
grew more violent. 

Premier Blum has not yet filled 
the post held by M. Salengro, who 
had played an important part in 
settling the labor difficulties which 
beset the Government last spring. 
Considerable pressure is being 
brought on the cabinet head from 
divergent party groups to get him 
to fill the post from their member- 
ship. 

At the same time, the Socialist 
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ity as regards Spain is being pressed 
by opposing factions to intervene 
on one side or the other in the civil 
war. 

x*rk 


[D!STREsS IN MADRID. — Mean- 
time, the tragedy of suffering 
and destruction that Madrid is pre- 
senting is burning itself into the 
public conscience. 
Members of the diplomatic corps 


| stationed in the Spanish Capital 


have decided to bring the matter of- 
ficially to the attention of their re- 
spective governments to the end that 
some international group, perhaps 
the League of Nations, may take 
steps to mitigate the suffering. 


x* « + 


NEW ENVOY TO RUSSIA.—With 
Europe faced by increasingly dif- 


| ficult problems, President Roosevelt 


decided during the week to fill the 


post of Ambassador to Russia, va- 
cant for some time, first because of 
the absence of Ambassador Bullitt 
and finally by his resignation to be- 
come head of the Paris diplomatic 
mission. 

The new Ambassador to Russia is 
Joseph E. Davies, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission during 
the Wilson Administration and at 
present a practicing attorney in the 
District of Columbia. In addition to 
taking a prominent part in the Dem- 
ocratic political campaign, Mr. 
Davies has had considerable expe- 


ber of the War Industries Board 
and economic advisor to President 
Wilson at the Versailles Conference 
Following this, he was offered suc- 
cessively the ambassadorship to 
Russia, the ambassadorship to Italy, 
and the governorship of the Philip- 
pines, all of which he declined in 
order to run for the Senate from 
Wisconsin in 1918. He was defeated 
x ** 


TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: NEW THREATS TO WORLD PEACE 


many of them from the forces of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek. 
Preparations are being rushed to 
meet an expected Manchukuo- 
Mongol offensive. 

In the face of these developments, 
both Chinese and Japanese repre- 
sentatives who have been trying to 
negotiate an understanding between 
the two countries have expressed 


| doubt of the outcome, each blaming 


(CHINESE DEFENSE STIFFENS.— | 


“If the Mongols, with the aid of 
the Japanese, had thought to pene- 


the other for the non-cooperative 
attitude that is resulting 
deadlock. 

The Chief of Staff of the Japanese 


in the | 


trate into the northeast province of 
Suiyuan without stirring opposition 
from the Chinese they were doomed | 
to disappointment. There are new 
patriotic stirrings among the peo- 
ple to defend their land from 
further foreign encroachment. 
Nanking has rushed planes and 
tanks to the area. Already concen- 
trated there are 50,000 crack troops, 


rience in diplomacy. forces, according to press reports, 
has frankly admitted his sympathy 
for the cause of the invaders. One 
reason for this attitude rests in the 
fact that Japan is especially anxious 
to prevent the linking of China and 
Soviet Russia through Outer Mon- 
golia. 

Meantime, the strike of the Chi- 
nese workers in Japanese-owned cot- 


He has represented a number of 
Governments in international arbi- 
trations, including an assignment as 
counsel for the United States in the 
Egyptian arbitration at Vienna in 
1931. He has served as counsel for 
Holland, Mexico, Greece and the 
Dominican Republic. 

Mr. Davies was an ex-officio mem- 
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ton mills in Shanghai has increased 
in seriousness, threatening new vio- 
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sive ticket, good for two 
years. Tour No. 4 includes 
Hawaii, Fiji, New Zealand, 
Australia, Colombo, the 
mm Mediterranean, England. 
This is one of the six most 
popular tours; each is de- 
scribed in special folder. 
Ask YOUR OWN AGENT for 
it, or Canadian Pacific: C. E. 
Phelps, General Agent, 
14th and New York Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
National 0758. 
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More Than Ten Million People 





viewed the New Chevrolet in the first 24 hours 





























Thousands upon thousands have already 
placed orders. . . . Other thousands are buying 
at this moment. ... See and drive this 


brilliant new car and you will want one, too! 


T’S WINNING THE OKAY OF THE U. S. A.! And—more than the okay—the 
enthusiastic preference! People have made the complete car—completely new their 
favorite low-priced car—overnight! 

That’s the word that is coming from the cities, towns and farms of all America, where 
more than ten million people viewed this new Chevrolet in the first 24 hours . . . where thou- 
sands upon thousands of people have already placed orders . . . and where the demand for 
new 1937 Chevrolets is increasing with each passing day! 

People are saying that Chevrolet for 1937 is the smartest looking as well as the safest, 
most comfortable and most economically powerful of all low-priced cars—in fact, the one low- 
priced car that any man or woman will be most proud to own! 

The reasons are plain, This new Chevrolet for 1937 is the only low-priced car with 
New High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine, New All-Silent, All-Steel Bodies and New 
Diamond Crown Speedline Styling . . . the only low-priced car with Perfected Hydraulic 
































Brakes, Improved Gliding Knee-Action Ride* and Super-Safe Shockproof Steering* . . . 
and the only low-priced car which combines Genuine Fisher No Draft Ventilation and 


Safety Plate Glass All Around at no extra cost! 
Take a look at this car, take a ride in it, and we are confident that you will follow 


America’s example and give your complete preference to the complete car—completely new. 
MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











CHEVROLET 


General Motors Installment Plan— monthly pay- 


*Knee-Action and Shockproof Steering : 
ments to suit your purse, A General Motors Value. 


on Master De Luxe models only. 








COMPLETE CAR— 


THE ONLY 
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Cost-of-Living Wage 
As Editors See It 


ROPOSALS by the steel industry 
to adjust wages to the cost of liv- 
ing are declared by 67 per cent of 
commenting newspapers to represent 
a definite advance in the stabilizing 
of “real” wage, while objections to 
the policy are raised by 33 per cent of 
the press, on the ground that it ig- 
nores the relation between wages and 
value produced by workers. 


It is recognized by the majority of the editors 
that wages governed by the cost of living are “real”, 
and give assurance to the workers that they will be 
able to maintain their standard of existence regard- 


less of changes in prices. 

The plan is described by the Cincinnati Times- 
Stor (Rep.) as “most interesting among the recent 
wage anouncements”, because it “hitches the wage 
scale to the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ index of living costs.” 

“This”, according to the Times-Star, “has long 
been discussed by economists”, and that paper adds: 

“The theory, of course, is to stabilize real wages, 
or purchasing power. During periods of generally 
rising prices, it is thought that labor wages will more 
nearly keep pace, with a minimum of industrial 
strife. During periods of falling prices, likewise, the 
theory is that dollar wages will fall proportionately, 
but the purchasing power will remain reasonably 
constant. 

“The plan as a permanent scheme seems to have 
interesting possibilities and some drawbacks. Imme- 
diately, the pay increases may serve to take con- 
siderable wind out of the sails of John L. Lewis’s 
Committee for Industrial Organization, which has 
promised a fight to the finish to line up steel labor 
in its own type of industrial union.” 


“WHAT IS FAIR BASIC WAGE?” 


Pointing out that “differences of opinion are 
pound to arise on a matter of this kind”, the Scran- 
ton (Pa.) Times (Dem.) declares that “while the 
proposition, on the surface, may seem fair to some 
persons, there are others who will present substan- 
tial reasons to the contrary”. 

‘T‘he main question involved”, states the Times, 
“is not the fairness of meeting the rise and fall 
in living costs but wnat Is a fair basic wage for the 
industry. 

“If the base wage rate in steel is below what is 
reasonably fair value in return for the labor given 
and the value of the products of the steel indus- 
try’s output, then the cost-of-living formula of wage 
adjustments, it may be argued, leaves something to 
be desired. 

“This in turn implies that before such a plan can 
be expected to yield mutually satisfactory results 
from the standpoint of the industry and the work- 
ers jointly, the first step may well be the deter- 
mination of whether the present wage rates in the 
industry are reasonable.” 


SEES PROMISE IN “SLIDING SCALE” 


President Roosevelt is quoted by the Birmingham 
Age-Herald (Dem.) as speaking in favor of “the new 
sliding scale”, because he believes it is a “move to- 
ward a more stable economy, and away from the 
fluctuations of the past”, and the Age-Herald con- 
tinues: 

“Here is a voluntary action on the part of a great 
American industry which at once recognizes the in- 
creasing income and profits of its companies and 
at the same time takes account of the increasing 
cost of necessities facing its workers and their fami- 
lies. 

“As to whether the amount of the increase is 
precisely what it should be is not, of course, a mat- 
ter upon which this paper can or desires to pass. 
That obviously is a question calling for the most 
minute information concerning the industry’s pres- 
ent position and its prospects.” 

But, with the President, the Age-Herald sees 
promise in the general principle which has been 
promulgated for wage rates. 


USE AS “FORMULA”—NOT AS “DEVICE” 

“To increase the employe’s pay when living costs 
rise, and not to diminish it when they substantially 
fall”, according to the Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin (Rep.), “all other factors in wage determination 
being equal, puts him in a heads-I-win-tails-you- 
lose position. For if living costs fall the general 
trend of prices will be downward and the employer 
will get less for what he produces. 

“If in such circumstances he cannot lower the 
labor item of his production costs he is left holding 
the bag. He has then virtually increased wages, for 
though he pays the same number of dollars, each 
dollar contains an increased number of cents of 
purchasing power. 

“The market basket formula is of service to in- 
dustry and its workers, but only so far as it is a for- 
mula and not a mere device to boost wages regard- 
less of economic conditions and recognized princi- 
ples of justice. 

“A formula that you throw away when it doesn’t 
bring the answer desired by those who use it is of 
dubious use in either mathematics or economics.” 


“ONE STEP ABOVE PEONAGE” 


“A real wage”, advises the Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.), “better stabilizes buying power, comes closer 
to assuring necessities and to maintaining an ha- 
bitual standard of living, and more nearly approxi- 
mates a company’s ability to pay. In addition, it 
has the further advantage of maintaining the rela- 
tive proportion of labor-cost to product, in general. 

“Against the concept of real wages as the basis 
of pay the only really valid objection seems to be 
that the subject is not comprehended clearly by 
those involved, and the measure is thus subject to 
distortion.” 

In protests against the new plan, the Sioux City 
Daily Tribune (Ind.) argues: “To use the cost of liv- 
ing yardstick as a gauge for wages would be per- 
manently to bind labor to a living wage which is 
just one step above peonage. Labor wants some- 
thing more than subsistence. 

“Wages should be based on the ability of labor 
to create wealth so that labor may belong to the 
growing class of consumers of luxury goods. 

“Out of the wages of labor must come in part the 
money that makes possible sales of automobiles, 
radios, homes, household appliances and all the 
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Cartoonist Warren for the Buffalo Evening News 


Testing the Keystone 





tablished in the law. 





other gadgets which capital enterprise produces. 
“A wage based on the rise and fall in the cost of 
living would leave labor out of the class of luxury 
consumers, restrict workers to the purchase of the 
bare necesities. That would be fatal to capital en- 


terprise.” 


PRODUCTION HELD BASIC FACTOR 


“Real standards, real improvement in the man- 
ner in which people live”, as viewed by the Danbury 
News-Times (Ind.) “can come only from more and 
If wages are a dollar and eggs 
and potatoes are fifty cents a dozen or a bushel re- 
spectively, and then wages are twice as much, and 
the same commodities cost twice as much, there is 
no real improvement in the standard of living. 

“To give Americans the kind and quantity of liv- 
ing which they want and can have, those things 
must be done which increase the quantity of com- 
modities, making them more abundant, providing 
more for each person, when they are distributed 


better production. 


among all persons. 


“In the United States the real wages are more 
They can be made 
more than they are, but not by mere readjustments 


than they are anywhere else. 


between wages and prices.” 


sumer. 





Social Security Tax 
As Press Sees It 


HERE is practically no newspaper 
support for recent suggestions 
that the Social Security Law should 
be modified to eliminate contribu- 
tions from beneficiaries. Any possible 
failure to compel employed persons 
to contribute to the security plan is 
described as leading to tragic re- 


Newspaper comments on the Social Security Law 
present reasons why it is likely that the coming ses- 
sion of Congress will receive measures intended to 
modify the law, because of the tax burden that 


Congressional efforts, it is felt, will be stimulated | 
because of the attitude taken by some representa- 
tives of organized labor in opposition to the plan es- | 


PROBLEM OF TAX RATIO 


“If organized groups begin agitation”, in 
opinion of the Washington Evening Star (Ind.), “to 
rid themselves of all direct contribution to the pen- 
sion fund on the theory that ‘social responsibility’ 
of the nation rids them of the obligation to con- 
tribute, the Social Security Act will become more 
dangerous and unwieldy than in its present form. 

“If we are in need of a new conception of social 
responsibility, we are also in need of a new concep- 
tion of the socially responsible. They are not con- 
fined merely to those who pay direct taxes.” 

“William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor,” says the Minneapolis Tribune 
(Ind.) “virtually admits that the tax on employers’ 
payrolls is, in the last analysis, a tax on the con- 
He condemns the law on account of the al- 
leged burden of double taxation which it now places 
on the worker. In the first place, there is the direct 
tax on the worker’s wages and in the second place, 
there is the pay roll tax, which the worker must pay 
indrectly as a levy concealed in his cost of living. 

“If this is double taxation, as Mr. Green main- 
tains, it is difficult to see how the injustice will be 
remedied by placing the whole load on the em- 
ployer, who can shift all of it to the consumer 
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Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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quite as easily as he could shift half of it. 
| Social Security Act undoubtedly needs to be altered, 
| but the worker who believes that he can escape the 
burden of it in this way is headed for tragic disillu- 


“Should the employer”, 
Journal-Courier 
should it be split two ways between employer and 
employee, or should the State enter as a third part- 
ner in this great social enterprise? The British sys- 
tem allows for State participation; and many de- 
fend it on the ground of the wider stability so se- 
cured by direct access to the public funds through 
the vicissitudes of private business. Here State par- 
ticipation is not much discussed, the debate narrow- 
ing to the employee contribution plan. 

“The Federal Act, to begin with, makes no stipu- 
lation on this point. The States have to meet mini- 
mum Federal requirements, but they can raise the 
unemployment funds any way they please.” 


The 


“For so long as a levy on pay rolls can be passed 
along and hidden in the costs of commodities and 
services, it is going to constitute a sales tax which 
will fall on everyone.” 


DANGER OF PRESSURE GROUPS? 


asks the New Haven 
(Ind.), carry the whole burden, 
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“Tne Yeas amd ays” 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Constitutional Changes 

Sir:—Since three-fifths of the people 
of the 48 States, after months of en- 
lightened deliberation have freely chosen 
a Roosevelt personality to lead them 
into achieving a more coordinated and 
cooperative national economic life, let us 
all prepare ourselves to play a useful 
part in the New Order to come. 

The chief objectives of this popular 
front might be summed up in the two 
following questions: 

What Constitutional amendment or 
laws will not only assure employment to 
all at a fair living wage but will also 
enable each person to obtain that job 
which will best benefit all concerned, 
and yet not destroy any of that liberty 
so laboriously evolved for each and all? 

What Constitutional amendment or 
laws will prevent in the future a re- 
currence of the recent civilization set- 
back (commonly known as “Depression” 
and characterized by stagnation and de- 
terioration of wealth in all forms), and 
yet will chill no one’s ambitions or in- 
itiative to improve nor will deny the 
right of wealth or reward to the de- 
serving? 

The Constitution being the personal 
property of the people, any changes 
therein will have to be taken up with 
the people, and if to be lasting, they will 
come about only after the people have 
done a lot of unselfish and clear rea- 
soning and make them as their free 
choice. 

Now should not such public opinion 
be nurtured by the open forum method, 
conducted by the press, radio and pub- 
lic gatherings? .. . 

If the recent election means anything, 
it means that the people are anxious to 
be rid of special privilege including po- 
litical racketeers. But are we really civ- 
ilized enough to go forward with Roose- 
velt? H. L. NELSON. 
West Aliquippa, Pa. 

xe 


Interpreting the Mandate 


Sir:—Carcful perusal of writings and 
statements of eminent politicians, edi- 
tors, columnists, economists and other 
qualified judges on the November 3 elec- 
tion brings out a remarkable concensus 
of opinion that the New Deal votes were 
cast for intangible precepts. .. . 

National elections, previous to the last 
one, were contested on definite party 


+ 





platforms of promise. The winning party 
of the last election was the only con- 
testant without a tangible platform. By 
election in the past the platform of the 
winning party became the mandate of 
the people. Without a platform what 
was the mandate? Was an unqualified 
mandate given to continue our constitu- 
tional form of government, or to support 
haphazard experimentation to supplant 
it; to continue as a free republic with 
liberty, or to change to a paternal bu- 
reaucracy with loss of freedom and lib- 
erty to govern or to be governed? ... 

Will the New Dealers consider that 
they have received a mandate to reen- 
act the laws declared unconstitutional 
together with other laws along the same 
line and discard the Constitution, or 
will they realize the source of their 
strength was for the greatest part from 
the millions of largess receivers and that 
it was their mandate that was given for 
a continuation of the largess? 

The vote of the major opposition party 
was a coalition of Republican and Demo- 
cratic voters in the broadest sense of 
the terms of Christian and charitable 
intentions toward their fellow citizens to- 
gether with firm and steadfast belief in 
our Constitution and its adaptability to 
present-day conditions and for the fu- 
ture as it has been in the past. 

Should the New Deal President-elect 
and his associates regard the election 
as a mandate to try to set up a bureau- 
cratic form of government, then the 
electee has been put “on the spot,” for 
in case of such event he could not take 
the oath of office of President on Janu- 
ary 20 next to “preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” It would become necessary for 
him to repudiate one or the other. 
Philadelphia, Pa. B. G. LEWIS. 


xe 


A Great Responsibility 

Sir:—The President has a greater re- 
sponsibility than any man in modern 
history. Can he meet the demand? It’s 
a united demand—a prayer of the people 
to the President, resulting in a demand 
on the nation for better living condi- 
tions for all. 
Galesburg, Ill. J. C. CORZATT. 


xk 


“No Reprisals” 

Sir:—The American .citizen who was 
opposed to the re-election of President 
Roosevelt is supposed to now become very 
grateful for his assurance that he “does 
not plan any reprisals against those who 
opposed his re-election, as long as they 
are on the level.” ... 

Since when has it been the custom, 
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or has any American President ever 
thought of “making reprisals” against 
those who voted for an opponent? Such 
a thought is interesting to every Ameri- 
can citizen who was laboring under the 
belief that they were free to express 
themselves and their political views 
without asking permission of anyone. 

True, due to the “progress” that such 
dictators as Stalin, Mussolini and Hitler 
have made, it is not now safe for one 
in their countries to express a contrary 
opinion; but in the beginning of that 
dictatorship their citizens were given the 
same assurance that Mr. Roosevelt now 
gives those Americans who voted for his 
opponent. ... 

In America who is to decide whether 
anyone “is on the level” or not? Is the 
Supreme Court on the level? Is John 
W. Davis, Al Smith, Senator James A. 
Reed, Gov. Ely, Bainbridge Colby, Frank 
Kent—are these men on the level? We 
very much doubt if it is to be so left 
to Mr. Roosevelt's yardstick. 

Roanoke, Va. JOSEPH A. JOHNS. 
x* * * 


Post-election Cooperation 

Sir:—I congratulate you on your ef- 
forts to give your readers real facts about 
conditions of our Government. We have 
passed through a very nervous age, with 
the whirlwind of depression keeping us 
in the valley of despair. But as the 
storm is over, nay we line up as a na- 
tion, advocating peace and prosperity, 
and working shoulder to shoulder to re- 
store confidence in “America for Amer- 
ica.” 

As the nation spoke, we trust Mr. 
Roosevelt will stand by the nation and 
for the betterment of national condi- 
tions. ALICE WILKINS. 
Sharonville, Ohio. 


x * * 


Vigilance Still Needed 

Sir:—As a manufacturer who had a 
costly strike in 1934 caused by Section 
7-A of NRA, I have workd hard to show 
our people that their interests were iden- 
tical with mine and the company’s; that 
we could not set prices or force sales; 
that we all drew our income from our 
customers; that whatever caused a loss 
the company left that much less for all 
of us to divide; that we divided what 
we had available as fairly as possible 
and kept very little for our stockholders 
or to meet future emergencies; that Gov- 
ernment spent our money and had none 
of its own; that wasteful government 
put an added burden of taxation on all 
of us; that the forgotten man is not the 
ne’er-do-well but is really the honest, 
hard-working, self-supporting man or 





woman who pays his or her own way and 
asks no special favors. 

The result of this election makes more 
than ever necessary for the real forgotten 
men and women to watch carefully the 
acts and aims of government and to pro- 
test those they feel will prove harmful. 
A group of two or three or more who 
sign a letter of protest and mail to 
their Congressmen or Senator exert very 
great influence because so few take the 
trouble to do it. 

Every man and woman is in business 
or draws his or her living from the pro- 
ceeds of business activity. Even a beg- 
gar lives on business. 

Business in the past has made this 
United States the finest country in the 
world to live in and we should all work 
together to protect it from government 
meddling. 

No government has ever been any- 
thing but a necessary expense. 

Let us all continue to be watchful and 
conscientiously critical. The fight has 
just begun to save ourselves from bur- 
densome taxation. The average man car- 
ries the burden because the rich have 
too little of the total wealth or income 
0 stand it even though they are willing 
to carry their full share. 

Cleveland, Ohio. F. W. JESSOP. 
x~** 


“Put the People to Work” 

Sir:—The cry is going up on the right 
and on the left about changing condi- 
tions, new problems to cope with, etc. 
Conditions are not changing. The human 
mind, the body pleasures are changing. 
The country needs more work and less 
play. ... Put the people to work... . 

The law of supply and demand gov- 
erns all production in the factory or on 
the farm, as well today as ages ago. It 
will continue to do so as long as the 
world revolves upon its axis. 

Governiyent control does not help solve 
the supply produced on the farm. First 
cotton was plowed under. South Caro- 
lina cotton producers had unproductive 
land for which they were paid under 
the cotton reduction plan. Not satisfied 
with these payments they turned to rais- 
ing potatoes, throwing on the market an 
excess production under a natural reduc- 
tion in consumption. Result, the clamor 
for government control of potatoes. So 
one control leads to another, no problem 
being solved, just so much more bur- 
den. ... 

Work and more work is needed... . 
The mind of the American people must 
be changed. They must be led to think 
themselves, not be led by wishful think- 
ers. CLARENCE R. KLINE. 
Allentown, Pa. 
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Majority of Editors 


Favor Job Census 


DESIRE of the Department of Com- 
merce that Congress appropriate 
15 to 20 millions for a census of the 
unemployed is viewed by the public 
with general approval. Observers see 
a similar reaction to the President’s 
proposal whereby a self-registration 
method would be used instead of a 
door-to-door canvass, making for 
simpler machinery and economy. In 
the judgment of 67 per cent of the 
commenting newspapers, the project 
means better regulation of the sup- 
ply of labor and it is believed, curtail- 
ment of relief. To 33 per cent of the 
press, the statistics will give a mea- 
sure of recovery and a better under- 
standing of industrial conditions. 


Detailed study of business is tied up with the 
labor market, in the judgment of most of the edie 
tors of the country. It is declared, especially, that 
industrial leaders should be informed as to the dise 
tribution of workers who are fitted for various jobs, 
and as to the number of idle persons who are un- 
employable. 

“An index of national employment” is held by the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), to be a means of 
understanding the “degree of prosperity that the 
country has”, and that paper emphasizes the “obli« 
gations to the victims of industrial uncertainty”, 
with the conclusions that “only so can the nation 
plan intelligently for the future”, with the certainty 
that gathering such facts is economy. 


“AN IMRERATIVE NEED” 


“Economists have contended throughout the last 
few years”, states the Nashville Banner (Ind.) “that 
authentic knowledge of the amount of unemploy- 
ment was vital to the success of any attack upon it, 
It has been regarded as an imperative need, espe< 
cially in the light of variations in official and semi- 
official estimates which have confused the size of 
the actual task of reemployment of still unde- 
termined millions. 

“Senator Costigan’s efforts to enact such a meas- 
ure during the last congressional session are re- 
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called, the bill failing because it lacked Adminis« 
tration support.” 

“Such a census”, says the San Francisco Chron- 
icle (Ind.) “has been urged from responsible quar- 
ters for several years. Without it, without refiable 
information on the number of unemployed, the 
Government goes it blind in its measures for un- 
employment relief, particularly in its appropria- 
tions.” 

“We should have,” states the Boston Transcript 
(Rep.), “not only knowledge of the state of unem- 
ployment but a new business barometer. The num- 
ber of the idle would supplement car loadings and 
bank clearings as an indication of the condition of 
industry.” 





Quips in the News 
This Year of Grace 


Civilians in America should be thankful they are 
free from early worries over where they put the gas 
mask.—Indianapolis Star. 

* * x 
Law of Supply and Demand 
The President is being advised to use a blue pens 
cil on budget estimates, in order to save on red ink. 
—Omaha World-Herald. 
: 2 @ 


November Discovery 
The more one studies the vote cast at the last 
election the more one becomes impressed with the 
idea that there were many people in this country 
who had just discovered they have the right to 
vote:—Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle. 
x * x 


The Old Shingle Back? 

Sometimes it looks as if the old reliable firm of 
Supply & Demand is to be given a chance to do busi- 
ness.—Toledo Blade. 

* * * 


Suggested Trade Agreement 
It would be a neat and interesting gesture for Ire- 
land to put on an election while Mr. Farley is over 
there, so he could show them how such things are 
run.—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
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+ FARM: NEW PLANS FOR CROP CONTROL AND AID FOR TENANTS + 





HE character and scope of , sive way in 1935 when the Senate field. His idea, too, in contrast with tee appointed by President Roose- 2. That farms at first should be gage their property, even if they | powers over agriculture. 

Federal Government aids | gh Boag . ang Bank- that of many officials of the Re- | velt to devise a plan for him will | leased to tenants during a trial pe- | had paid up their Government The existing law calls for trans- 
ie agriculture ere taveived tn | an Seaeiiions ta — calling settlement Administration, is that find data well digested and relatively riod rather than sold to them at the loans. P fer of administration to individual 
> lion dollars | the tenant problem is not confined | easy to shape into a series of rec- | start. Experts in the Agricultural Ad- | States after Jan. 1, 1937. Officials 
a series of developments ofthe | to help farm tenants to become _ to the Share-croppers of the South, | ommendations. 3. That if tenants in the trial pe- | justment Administration now are at | now are convinced. that State ad- 
last few days. Policies are to farm owners. That bill failed to get but is equally important in the corn The plans likely to get most at- riod prove themselves able to meet work on amendments to the Soil ministration would be ineffective 
be influenced by: action in the House. and wheat belts of the North. tention involve the following points: the Government terms, then they Conservation Act designed to keep and open to abuse. They are more 
1. Resignation of Dr. Rex- The idea of Secretary Wallace is 1, That initial appropriations would be given a chance to pur- control of the existing farm pro- and more inclined to experiment 
to approach the problem in a much PLANS IN THE OFFING Should not be over $50,000,000 a year | chase over a period of years as long gram in the Federal Government with the producti trol i 
ford Guy Tugwell, Under- less ambitious manner at the Start, A good deal of study already has so that a test of method can be made as 40. and to bolster it with carefully bilities mAh cme > © see 
secretary of Agriculture and working out practical details of op-' been given to the whole tenant without taking a chance of large 4. That in this period of purchase | drafted provisions that would tend farmers for performing practices in- 

Resettlement Administrator. eration before tackling the whole problem, so that the large commit- financial loss. tenants would not be able to mort- to give the Government broader | tended to build up the soil. 





Dr. Tugwell is the leading ex- = — ; ms enneine ee tocnlion 
ponent of social reform in the 
field of agriculture. 

2. The appointment of a 
Presidential committee, headed 


by Henry Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, and directed to re- 
port by February 1 on a method 
of Government assistance that 
might be given to farm tenants 


to help them become farm 
owners. 
3. Start of studies in the 


AAA aimed at construction of 

permanent machinery inside ; 
the Federal Government to ef- 

fect an indirect control over & J 
production of major farm 

crops. 

Prospects now are—on the basis of i 


officiai plans—for an important 
grist of legislative proposals dealing 
with farm problems, prepared for 


cain Sean. 9 2 5 HORSEPOWER FOR HIGH q f HORSEPOWER FOR LIGHT 
BEARIN N FU 
The approaching retirement of SPEEDS OR HEAVY DUTY DELIVERY SERVICE 


Dr. Tugwell is said by high officials 
to have a direct bearing on future 
farm policies of the Government. 
Events that led up to this retire- 
ment trace back to the early years 
of the New Deal. Early effects are 
centered in the disposition of func- 
tions and tasks now being performed 
by the Resettlement Administration. 

Two functions of important con- 
cern to agriculture now are within 
the jurisdiction of the Resettlement 
Administration that Dr. Tugwell 
heads. They are: 

1. Administration of land policies, 
including purchase of submarginal 
land and of land that could be used 
for resettlement of tenants and of 
individual farmers moved from the 
run-down farming areas. . 

2. Rehabilitation of farm families 
made destitute by the droughts of 
1934 and 1936 and by the depres- 
sion. 

It was in fulfillment of the first 
function that Dr. Tugwell had 
planned to administer the program 
of Government aid to farm tenants 
which President Roosevelt prom- 
ised during his campaign for re- 
election and which he now is mov- 
ing to put into effect. 

His resignation followed maneu- 
vers involving the future of the Re- 
settlement Administration and is 
expected to have an important ef- 
fect on the direction taken by 
tenant-aid plans, 


PLANS FOR ABSORPTION 

The RA, with 13,000 employes, and 
funds of more than $250,000,000 at 
its disposal, is operating under an 
executive order rather than through 
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promising ways of developing a land 
tenure system which will bring an 
increased measure of security, op- 
portunity, and well-being to the 
great group of present and prospec- 
tive farm tenants. 
“The rapid increase of tenant 
farmers during the past half cen- 


tury is significant evidence that we 

have fallen far short of achieving 

the traditional American ideal of 

owner-operated farms. The grow- * 

ing insecurity of many classes of 

farm tenants, frequently associated 
with soil depletion and declining | 


living standards, presents a chal- 
lenge to national action which I | 
hope we can meet in a thoroughly | 
constructive manner.” 
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\ LTHOUGH what the voters 
~ had to say at the polls re- 
cently on national and State 
officers is well known by this 
time, not so well known, per- 
haps, are some of the opinions 
that were registered on State 
and local issues. 


Unusual was the State ballot which 
did not contain proposed constitu- 
tional amendments or questions per- 
taining to State or Jocal govern- 
ment which the electorate was called 
upon to cecide. Among the sub- 
jects dealt with on the ballots were: 
social security, the property tax, the 
simplification of local government 
in the interest of economy and effi- 
ciency, improvement in the judicial 
procedure, a new city charter, and 
the extension of civil service re- 
quirements to cover certain city and 
county employes. 


VOTERS ON STATE ISSUES 

How the voters decided such State 
and local issues at the election has 
been tabulated by the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House. Its 
current New Bulletin contains the 
following results: 

Voters of five States signified 
approval of State constitutional 
changes proposed on November 3 
ballots designed to enable their 
States to participate in the fed- 
eral social security program. They 
were Colorado, Florida, Kansas, 
Louisiana and South Carolina. 
Three other States—Nevada, Ore- 
gon and Washington with ques- 
tions involving social security up 
for vote, defeated the measures. 
The Oregon amendment, if passed 
however, would have resulted in 
withdrawal of the State from co- 
operation with the national social 
security act. 

All of the five approved amend- 
ments concerned old age assistance. 
Kansas, in addition, considered and 
«pproved an amendment dealing 
with unemployment compensation. 
Louisiana's proposition included 
mothers’ and children’s aid and 
welfare, unemployment compensa- 
tion and assistance to the blind. 
South Carolina’s amendment gave 
the legisiature power to enact so- 
cial security legislation. 

The Colorado amendment reduced 
the minimum age limit for old age 
assistance eligibility from 65 to 60, 
five years below the federal require- 
ment. The essential feature of the 
new provision is that the pension 
is granted more as a matter of right 
than in other States, where need is 
the basis. A mandatory grant of 
$45.00 per month to recipients is 
provided, of which $15.00 is reim- 
bursable oy the federal government. 
The former pension law is liberal- 
ized by the new amendment, so that 
pensioners who may receive money 
after being on State aid rolls are 
not liable for repayments to the 
State. 


GAINS IN SOCIAL SECURITY 

The November elections have had 
the result of placing social security 
on a firmer basis in the States. Ac- 
cording to the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, all States are now 


| 


under some pro- 
vision of the Social Security Act. 
Thirty-nine States have federally 
approved plans for old age assist- 
to the 


receiving grants 


ance, twenty-two for aid 
blind, and twenty-three for aid to 
dependent children. In addition, 


fourteen States and the District of 
Columbia now have federally ap- 
proved unemployment compensation 
laws. 

The property tax, mainstay of 
local government revenue, continues 
to meet with popular favor. Voters 
in five States on November 3 re- 
jected abolition of limitation of 
property taxes. Only two States 
approved tax limit proposals. 

In Michigan a proposal to abolish 
the property tax entirely was de- 
feated at the polls. At the same time 
voters in Minnesota rejected a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment 
which would have abolished the 
property tax for State purposes, 
leaving this tax as a source of reve- 
nue exclusively for counties, cities 
and other local governments. 


AMENDING PROPERTY TAXES 

In five States constitutional 
amendments limiting property tax 
rates were on the ballot. These tax 
limitations would have had the ef- 
fect of reducing present Govern- 
mental revenues from the property 
tax and presumably would have 
forced the governments to seek new 
sources of revenue. In Colorado, 
Georgia, and Oregon tax limitation 
measures were defeated. In Nevada 
50-mill tax limitation was adopted 
for the first time and in Washing- 
ton voters decided to continue the 
present 40-mili tax limit for another 
two years. 

The movement for overall tax 
rate limitation has been nation- 
wide during the past five years, 
points out Carl H. Chatters, execu- 
tive director of the Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers’ Association. Consti- 
tutional overall tax limits have been 
adopted during this period by popu- 
lar vote in Michigan, Ohio, Okla- 
lioma, New Mexico and West Vir- 
ginia. Results of this year’s elec- 
tions would indicate that such meas- 
ures do not have the popular ap- 
peal they had a short time ago. 


TAXING THE MOTORIST 
Chances of dodging taxes on au- 
tomobiles in Colorado were substan- 
tially reduced by voters’ approval on 
November 3 of a _ constitutional 
amendment which directs the Gen- 
eral Assembiy te exempt motor ve- 
hicles, trailers, and semi-trailers 
from the general property tax and 
to substitute a “graduated annual 
specific cwnership tax” payable 


| simultaneously with the purchase of 


& State license. The new tax is to 
be in addition to State registration 
or license fees and applies to all 
vehicles which are not in process of 
manufacture, in storage, or in the 
hands of manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, or dealers. 


SIMPLIFYING GOVERNMENT 

An important step toward the 
simplification of local government 
in the interests of economy and ef- 
fectiveness of operation was taken 
November 3 in California, where 
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voters approved a_ constitutional 
amendment under which it will be 
possible by local referendum to con- 
solidate city and county govern- 
ments. 

The new amendment broadens a 
previous constitutional provision 
that permitted consolidated govern- 
ment only for counties with over 
200,000 population. 

California now has one consoli- 
dated city-county government—San 
Francisco. The City and County of 
San Francisco was established in 
1856. In Los Angeles County and 
several other counties in California, 
according to Robert M. Paige, secre- 
tary of the Governmental Research 
Association, city-county consolida- 
tion is now being advocated. 

November 3 also saw the ratifica- 
tion in Flerida of a constitutional 
amendment which will permit city- 
county consolidation in Key West. 
This town has been practically bank- 
rupt for a number of years. City- 
county consolidation is viewed as 
one step toward its financial rehab- 
ilitation. 

In Alabama voters by a narrow 
margin declined to approve a con- 
stitutional amendment which would 
have permitted consolidation of vari- 
ous offices in Birmingham and 
Jefferson County governments. 

City-county consolidation is an is- 
sue receiving active attention at the 
present time in Atlanta, Milwaukee, 


Cleveland, Pittsburgh and _ several 
other metropolitan areas in the 
country. 


CHANGING COURT PROCEDURE 

Arkansas voters accepted two 
propositions appearing on their bal- 
ots November 3, according to Ray- 
mond Nagle, director of the at- 
torneys-general section of the Coun- 
cil of State Governmenis. 

One of the propositions, an initi- 
ated act, will simplify court pro- 
cedure in criminal cases and reduce 
the cost of conducting the Circuit 
courts by an estimated one-third. A 
provision of this act gives newspa- 
per writes a professional iMmunity 
similar to that now allowed minis- 
ters, lawyers and doctors, exempting 
them from punishment for refusing 
to disclose to grand jurics and other 
judicial bodies the source of pub- 
iished information, unless it can be 
shown that the article “was not pub- 
lished in the public interest.” 

The second proposition is an 
amendment that authorizes prosecu- 
tions based on information filed by 
the prosecuting attorney, as well as 
by indictments returned by the 
grand jury. 

San Francisco’s voters defeated 
a proposition to select their superior 
court judges by governor’s appoint- 
ment, but subject to popular ap- 
proval at the following general elec- 
tion. This procedure was made pos- 
sible by a constitutional amendment 
passed by California in 1934, and 
several cities have adopted it. 

The Colorado referendum to al- 
low women to serve on juries was 
defeated. Colorado was one of the 
pioneer States in the adoption of 
suffrage for women. 

New York City voters’ two-to-one 
approval of their new city charter 
with its “strong” city planning sec- 





MEANING OF SHIFT IN NEGRO VOTE; 


SCORE SOME GAINS IN LEGISLATURES 


* peals for the Negro vote. Mr. Roose- 


MORE than a million Negro 

votes, New Deal leaders 
estimate, helped reelect Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Vice Presi- 
dent Garner this year. 


By this mass shift of colored votes, 
in States where Negroes are permit- 
ted to vote, away from the party of 
Lincoln to the party of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the latter becomes the first 
Democratic Presidential beneficiary 
of any considerable political support 
from the race since Negroes were en- 
franchised by the 14th and 15th 
Amendments after the Civil War, 
and then in the South were virtu- 
ally disfranchised again by State 
laws passed by Democratic legisla- 
tures in reaction to the abuses of 
“carpetbagger” days. 

In Congress, the Negroes made no 
gains in this election, though they 
reeiected to the House the lone 
Democratic member of their race 
from Chicago, Representative Ar- 
thur W. Mitchell, who defeated for- 
mer Representative Oscar DePriest 
(Rep.). 


17 IN LEGISLATURES 

In nine States, returns show, 17 
Negroes avere elected to legislatures 
—two-thirds of them as Democrats. 
The next Pennsylvania legislature 
will have five Negro Democratic 
members, including the Rev. Mar- 
shall Shepard, whose role as chap- 
lain, invited to pray at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Phil- 
adelphia, led Senator Ellison D. 
Smith, of South Carolina, to “take a 
walk” out of the convention in pro- 
test. Other States choosing Negro 
legislators are Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New York and West Virginia. 


Despite the reaction of such 
Southern Democratic leaders as 
Senator Smith, the bid for Negroes 
to vote the Democratic ticket was 
strenuously pushed during the cam- 
paign by Democratic campaign 
agencies having Southern as well as 
Northern directing personnel. Chief 
among these organizations, operat- 
ing with financial resources obtain- 


| ed in considerable measure from the 


Democratic National Committee, 
was the Good Neighbor League, or- 
ganized by Dr. Stanley High, for- 
mer religious editor and author of 
“The Church in Politics.” On its 
board of directors are listed the 
President of one of the South’s 
largest State universities, the editor 
of a Chattanooga, Tenn., newspa- 
per, the superintendent of schools 


| of Atianta, Ga., a prominent manu- 


facturer and civic leader of Louis- 
ville, Ky., a Baltimore clergyman 
who is a native of Georgia, and a 
former Democratic National Com- 
mitteewoman of Austin, Tex. 

The Good Neighbor League con- 
ducted its political operations 
largely through Negro churches, 
having a Negro bishop on its pay 
roll at $100 a week and making sub- 


, Stantial fund distributions to other 


Negro clergymen, its reports to the 
clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives indicate. 


| WHAT NEGROES SEEK 


In interpreting what Negro voters 
| 


expect the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration to do for the race in re- 
turn for substantial support de- 
livered in various urban areas such 
as New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago and Detroit, Admin- 
istration leaders may have reason to 
be guided by promises made in ap- 


| Federal 


* Washington, 


velt in a speech a few days before 
election, at Howard University in 
a Negro institution, 
pledged that there should be “no 
forgotten races” in America under 
his Administration. 

Earlier, to a Negro Democratic 
mass meeting Sept. 21 in New York 
City, he addressed a letter com- 
mending their efforts to persevere 
in getting their democratic privi- 
leges. At this meeting, attended by 
15,000, and hooked up by radio with 
Negro rallies in 25 other cities, Sen- 
ator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
predicted passage by Congress of 
anti-lynching legislation, 
such as has been filibustered to 
death by Southern Democratic Sen- 
ators in previous Congress sessions. 

Secretary Harold Ickes in a num- 
ber of addresses carried the New 
Deal’s appeal and promises espe- 
cially to colored citizens. Thus ina 
speech to a Negro meeting in Balti- 
more he commended his hearers for 


| having striven to uphold their “civic 


and personal liberties” and having 
“fought disfranchisement, segrega- 
tion and lynching.” 

“The Negro,” he said, “has been 
the victim of taxation without rep- 
resentation,” and “in the exercise of 
the suffrage that is guaranteed him 
by the Constitution the Negro has 
met with many abuses and obsta- 
cles; in some localities he is cal- 
lously disfranchised” and elsewhere 
has been “exploited by corrupt poli- 
ticians who have bought his vote or 
have made him promises which were 
never expected to be kept.” But 
“under our new conception of de- 
mocracy,” Mr. Ickes promised, “the 
Negro will be given the chance to 


| which he is entitled.” 


tion is hailed as a sign of growing 
public acceptance of city planning 
by the American Socicty of Planning 
Officials’ News Letter. “The vote 
was unusually significant,” says the 
news letter, “because most of the 
opposition levelled against the pro- 
posed charter was directed to the 
city planning section.” 


EXPANSION OF CIVIL SERVICE 

Voters of five cities and one county 
in the country provided for the im- 
provement of their employe person- 
nel by marking a cross in front of 
civil service proposals on November 
3 ballots, according to the Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly of the United States 
and Canada. In two States—Calif- 
ornia and Washington—civil service 
measures affecting cities and coun- 
ties were defeated. 

Muskegon, Michigan (pop. 41,390) 
electors voted 5,695, to 2,227 to place 
nearly all municipal employes un- 
der a civil service system. Two 
other Michigan cities—Adrian (pop. 
13,064) and Ypsilanti (pop. 10,143)— 
voted three to one to hire firemen 
by civil service. Dearborn (pop. 
50,348) voted to consolidate its two 
civil service commissions into one 
commission. 

The City of Rahway, N. J., and 
Camden County, N. J., voted to come 


+ TAXES, ECONOMY, SECURITY: HOW THE STATES VOTED + 


under the New Jersey State civil 
service law, which means that in 
the future all their employes will 
be examined and approved by the 
State civil service commission. Since 
the passage of the New Jersey law 
in 1908, 21 local governments, in- 
cluding these two, have adopted civil 
service. 

Astoria, Oregon (pop. 10,349) was 
the seventh city to adopt a civil 
service measure. A vote of 2,275 
against 1,347 favored selection of 
firemen by this method instead of 
appointment. 

The California proposal, an initi- 
ative measure, would have extended 
civil service to every county and 
city in the State with a population 
over 1,000. It had been opposed by 


| public personnel officers and other 


local government officials, who saw 
in it a step backward from existing 
civil service practices and provisions, 
which would have been repealed by 
the new law. California, by popular 
vote last year, strengthened and re- 
vised its State civil service system. 
Washington’s proposed act, which 
would have made civil service man- 
datory in the counties, cities, ports, 
school and park districts, and pub- 
lic libraries, was opposed by the 
cities mainly on the ground that it 
affected municipal home-rule. 
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hotel. Facing Central Park, the Plaza is ideally located; a 
social centre convenient to everything in, town. 

The DeMarcos dance, and Eddy Duchin plays, in THE PERSIAN ROOM, 


Perfection in every detail of appointments, ser- 
vice, and cuisine is traditional with this world-famous 


Single rooms from $6... Double rooms from $8. . . Suites from $12. 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 





























ACCESSORIES TO THE FEAST 

@ Our fixin’s make the feast. Tvothsome trimmings— 
(as much a part of the great American dinner scene 
as the turkey) are Heinz shimmering jellies (4 kinds); 

€ piquant pickled onions — matched like pearls; plump, 


* selected clives and fresh cucumber pickle. 
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BEAN SOUP 
CONSOMME 
PEPPER POT 


ONION SOUP 





TERSHIRE 
SAUCE IS 
FAMOUS. 
HEINZ HAS 
‘THE BEST 
FLAVOR 
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VEGETABLE SOUP 
VEGETABLE BEEF SOUP 
CREAM OF SPINACH 
CREAM OF MUSHROOM 
CREAM OF OYSTER 
CREAM OF ASPARAGUS 
CREAM OF GREEN PEA 
CREAM OF CELERY 
CREAM OF TOMATO 
CORN CHOWDER 
CHICKEN NOODLE SOUP 
CLAM CHOWDER 
CONSOMME MADRILENE 


SCOTCH BROTH 
MOCK TURTLE 


CHICKEN GUMBO (Creole) 
GENUINE TURTLE SOUP 


CHICKEN SOUP WITH RICE 
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END OF A PERFECT MEAL 


@ Three lordly puddings for the grand finale! Heinz 
Plum Pudding—from a treasured recipe. Heinz Fig 
Pudding and a steamed date pudding such as they 
used to serve at Thanksgiving in old Keptucky, And 
for the perfect pie—Heinz Mincemeat! 
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TO START YOUR THANKSGIVING DINNER 67) 
@ Every feast needsanoverture—afitting wayofmakingcreamsoups—hereat Heinz. 
prelude rd a the mood. oo For the more formal Thanksgiving 
pene yo oor neti seco . 8 y-twO dinner you'll like Heinz Consommé — 
aoe es—old-time favorites. Step UP, snarkling, amber essence of fine meats 
adies—take your choice. —or Heinz Genuine Turtle Soup. Don’t 
At the dinner traditional, Heinz Cream of &4SP- Of course you can afford it. Heinz 
Green Pea or Heinz Cream of Oyster— °W Offers this epicurean soup at no in- 
flavorous bisque of succulent bivalves.Re- ‘Tease in the moderate Heinz prices. 
member how your grandmother made Scan the list—place your holiday order 
them—with country cream—thicker than today—lean back and thank your lucky 
most city folks have ever seen! That’sour stars—and' Heinz. 
* 
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HOW TO MAKE USE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT'S SERVICES 











Bank Insurance 
For Joint Accounts 


HOw can a depositor who main- 

tains a joint bank account 
with his wife in a bank insured 
by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation also insure his 
own personal account? 


He can obtain FDIC insurance for 
his personal account if he enters his 
account with his wife on the bank’s 
records as “with the right of sur- 
vivorship.” 

Thus, Mr. Jones should make out 
his joint account with his wife in 
the name of “John and Mary Jones, 
balance to the survivor in the event 
of the death of either.” 

Such a joint account is considered 
a separate entity, just as if it were 
an account maintained for an indi- 
vidual. It is insured up to $5,000, 
the maximum coverage provided by 
the FDIC. 

Mr. Jones then may deposit money 
in a separate account and get $5,000 
of FDIC insurance on it. 

Mr. Jones can have as many ac- 
counts in one bank as he likes, but 
the total insurance coverage will not 
exceed $5,000. That is, if he has 
$4,000 in one account and $3,000 in 
another, he may claim only $5,000 
insurance coverage. 

If the husband and wife prefer 
to keep separate accounts, each 
will be insured up to the $5,000 
maximum. 





Where to Obtain 


Federal Publications 


WHAT methods may be used 

in ordering Government 
publications from the Super- 
intendent of Public Docu- 
ments? 

All requests for such publications 
should be addressed to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., when it is known that a 
fee is charged for them. Free pub- 
lications may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the agency issuing them. 

Five methods may be used in buy- 
ing public documents or publica- 
tions: 

1. Send check, postal money or- 
der, express order, New York draft, 
or currency—at sender’s risk—in ad- 
vance of shipment, making these 
amounts payable to the Superinten- 
dent of Public Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
mo GC. Postage stamps, foreign 
money, and smooth or defaced coins 
are not accepted. 

2. Inclose coupons with order. 
Coupons may be purchased—20 for 
$1—from the Superintendent of 
Documents, and are acceptable as 
cash payment for any requested 
publication. 

3. Use deposit system. Deposit $5 
or more with the Superintendent oi 
Documents. Cost of publications, as 
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Prestige 


“You Can Reach Me 
at The Biltmore’ 


... badge of the discrimi- 
nating, travel-wise who 
instinctively seek the 
finest. 

Unique in its perfect 
convenience, its luxuri- 
ous appointments and 
deft, unfailing service, 
The Biltmore offers the 
utmost in comfort and 
enjoyment . . . yet rates 
are very moderate. 

Single rooms — from $5 
Double rooms—from $7 


Suites from $12 
Monthly rates on application 


The 
BILTMORE 
David B. Mulligan, President 
Madison Ave.and 43rd St. 
New York 


Adjoining Grand Contras 
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| ordered, will be charged against this 
| deposit. 


This system does away 
with the need of sending remit- 
tances with every order and elim- 
inates delay in making inquiry re- 


| garding prices. 


4. Order publications to be sent C. 


O. D. if they are needed immediately 


| and the price is unknown. 


5. Order publications through your 
book store if this is more convenient. 

A 25 per cent reduction in the list 
price is made for all. purchases of 
more than 100 copies of a publica- 
tion. 
cations range from 5 cents for small 
pamphlets to several dollars for 
books such as “The Nation’s Capi- 
tal,” or the “Formation of the 
Union.” 





Getting a Job 


Through the WPA 


WHAT help can an unem- 
ployed person get from the 
Works Progress Administra- 
tion? Where may application 
be made for a WPA job? 
Application for a job should be 
made to the nearest WPA office. 


| There the applicant will be given 


a personal interview to determine 
his need and his qualifications for 
work on WPA. 

Subject to restrictions as to allot- 
ments of Federal money and as to 
general conduct of the program 
which are laid down by Federal 
WPA officials, local officials have full 
jurisdiction over appointments to 
WPA jobs. Rules for giving women 
jobs are the same as those for men. 

The first step for each applicant 
is to prove that he is needy. The 
amount of WPA money is limited, 
and in some communities only the 


| xble-bodied unemployed who are in 
| greatest need can be given work. 


Second step for the applicant is 


| to show that he does not have some 


physical handicap which will keep 
him from doing efficient work. Those 
who are too old to work or who 
are physically unfit must seek help 
from the local agencies which give 
direct relief. 

Generally not more than one per- 


| son in a family is allowed WPA work. 


Exceptions sometimes are made, 


| especially where the employment is 
i sought to provide support for a large 


family. 

Employment of one of the boys of 
a family in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps or employment of either 
a boy or a girl on a National Youth 
Administration project does not dis- 
qualify the head of the family from 


| WPA work. 


No person under 18 years of age 
can be hired by WPA. All provision 
for such workers is made by the 
NYA. 

So far as possible, WPA attempts 
to give needy persons work at their 
regular trades or at similar types of 
work. But miners, tailors, weavers, 
and many other skilled workers 
cannot be given jobs in their occu- 
pations because governmental proj- 
ects to provide such work would in- 
terfere with private business. Con- 
sequently, it is likely that an appli- 


cant for a WPA job may have to do | 


common labor on a park improve- 
ment project, or work at roadbuild- 
ing or a similar project which WPA 
can undertake. 

An attempt is made to give quali- 
fied applicants work on projects near 
their homes. If not given work near 
his home, a worker should continue 
to remind the assignment officer of 
his needs until he is given the best 
possible assignment. 

Every one who applies for a WPA 
job should also register with the 
United States Employment Service 
for work at the trade he knows. 
Thus he will have a chance for pri- 
vate employment as soon as work 
opens for which he is qualified. 





Gift Taxes: 
Who Is Liable? 


MUST the donor of a gift pay 
a tax to the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

He will have to pay a tax if 
the amount of his gift is above 
the sum exempted by law. The 
total exemption for each donor, 
regardless of the number of gifts 
which may be made, is $40,000. 


Thus a person who has not ex- 
hausted his exemption allowance, in 
making a gift of $40,000, does not 
have to pay a tax on his gift. 

In addition to this exemption, a 
gift of $5,000 or less to one person 
during any one year is excluded 
from taxation if it is a direct gift 
and involves no “future interest.’ 
The donor of such a gift is not re- 
quired to file a return unless it does 
involve such “future interest.” 

The tax is levied on the “net gift,” 


Prices of Government publi- | 


| State or 
| ployes of railroads and of charit- 


| Treasury regulations. 


that is, the original gift, minus all 
exemptions and exclusions. 
Here is the way it works out: 
An uncle gives his niece $50,000. 
He must report the gift to the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue at the 
time he files his income tax return. 
He has not made use of his $40,000 


| exemption so his return is as follows: 


Original gift $50,000 
Total allowable ex- 

emptions 
Yearly exclusion 

for gift to one 

person 


Net gift 


The tax on gifts not exceeding 


| $10,000 is 112 per cent, therefore on 


the “net gift” of $5,000 he will pay 


| a tax of $75, or 112 per cent on $5,000. 


If the uncle had already used 


| $15,000 of his $40,000 exemption the 


return would be: 


Original gift $50,000 

Total allowable ex- 
emption 

Yearly exclusion 
for gift to one 
person 


5,000 30,000 


Net gift 


The tax on “net gifts” not exceed- 
ing $10,000 is 1142 per cent; on the 


| next $10,000 the tax is 3 per cent. 
| Therefore on a “net gift” of $20,000 


the tax would be $450. 
The gift tax is what is called a 
cumulative tax, the percentage of 


| tax increasing according to the size 


of the gift. The graduated scale ex- 
tends to a maximum of 521% per 


| cent on sums above $50,000,000 given 


by a donor. 

In computing the rate of tax, all 
gifts by a single donor are added to- 
gether irrespective of the fact that 
they may have gone to a number of 
different individuals. 





Employers’ Role 
In Pension Program 


OW is the employer affected by 
the old-age benefits provisions 
of the Social Security Act? 

If engaged in a business not ex- 
cluded from the act, he is required 
to pay a tax amounting to 1 per 
cent of his total pay rolls during 
each of the next three years. 


| Thereafter the rate rises to a max- 


imum of 3 per cent in 1949. 

How can an employer determine 
if his business is included in the 
persion program? 

Only farm and domestic help, 
ships’ crews, casual laborers, the 
silf-employed, employes of Federal, 
local governments, em- 


able, scientific, religious or educa- 
tional institutions not set up for 
profit are excluded. 

What are Federal old-age bene- 
fits? 

They are pensions payable to 
eligible persons who have reached 
the age of 65. 

How are they computed? 

They are figured on the basis of 
average earnings and the number 


| of years’ employment for each em- 


ploye before retiring. 

How is eligibility determined? 

It is based primarily on the re- 
quirement that the applicant fora 
pension must have worked at least 
one day in each of five different 
years before he reaches the retire- 
ment age of 65 or over. Also he 
must have received at least $2,000 
from such employment. 

What part is played by the em- 
ployer in handling payments under 
the program? 

Each pay day he must deduct the 


| required amount from the wage of 
| each employe and pay this, to- 


gether with his own tax, to the Féd- 
eral Treasury in accordance with 
Such deduc- 
tions must be made and are not op- 
tional. 

What is included in “wages” in 
determining the amount to be de- 


ducted from an employe’s pay? 


Wages include “all remuneration 
for employment, including the cash 
value of all remuneration paid in 
any medium other than cash.” No 
deductions are to be made from any 
salary or wage over $3,000 earned 
by an employe during one calendar 
year. 

How much will an employer’s 
payments be after the first three 
years? 

Payments will total 114 per cent 
on wages paid in 1940, 1941 and 
1942; 2 per cent on wages paid in 
1943, 1944 and 1945; 21% per cent in 
1946, 1947 and 1948, and 3 per cent 
in 1949 and thereafter. 

Is an employer compelled to in- 
clude workers of 65 and over in fig- 
uring his pay roll tax? 

No. Workers 65 and over are not 
included in the provisions of the 
act. 

Do employers have to pay the tar 
irrespective of the number of em- 
ployes they have? 





Yes. Even firms with only one | 
employe must pay. | 

Are aliens to be included in fig- 
uring payments? | 

Aliens are included in the bene- 
fits of the program if they qualify 
in other respects. 


Copyright Protection 


For American Writers 


How inay tke protection of 
the copyright law be ob- 

tained for a book, newspaper or 

magazine? 

The first step is to publish the 


| book with the copyright notice as 
| prescribed in the law. 
| vides for the statement “copyright” 


This pro- 


followed by the year, date of publi- 


| cation, and name of the copyright 


owner. 

This is done before an applica- 
tion for registration is made to the 
Copyright Office in the Library of 
Congress. The name of the copy- 
right owner should be the legal 
name of the owner. Use of a ficti- 
tious or assumed name, or the name 


| of a person other than the owner, 
| may result in the loss of protection. 


Promptly after publication, that 
is, at the earliest date on which the 
work is placed on sale, the owner 
should send two copies of the best 
edition of the work to the Copyright 
Office, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. With these copies 
should be sent an application for 
registration and a money order, pay- 
able to the Register of Copyrights, 
for the registration fee of $2. 

When this procedure has been 
completed the copyright owner is 
entitled to protection of the copy- 
right law. 

In case of contributions to period- 
icals, only one complete copy of the 
periodical need be filed with the 
application and fee. 

Notice of copyright, in the case of 


| a book or other printed publication, 


should appear on the title page or 


| on the page immediately following. 


In the case of a periodical, the no- 
tice should appear either upon the 
title page or on the first page of 
text of each separate number or 
under the title heading. 
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BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


COLORADO 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Chicago & North Western Ry. 
1002 Girard Trust Co. Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

148 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
or 
Union Pacific Railroad 
904 Girard Trust Co. Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

6 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 








Famed as the fastest long-distance train in the 
world—its popularity proved by the patronage of 
thousands—The CITY of DENVER combines speed 
and safety with the conveniences and luxury of 
modern train travel. 


Enjoy—deep cushioned reclining seats and soft 
blue night lights in coaches « Refreshments in the 
Frontier Shack « Bedroom, compartment, open or 
private Pullman sections « Windows in upper 
berths « Beautiful observation lounge « Dining car 
with ultra-modern refreshment lounge « Registered 
Nurse-Stewardess service « Air-conditioned 
comfort throughout. 


LOW ROUND TRIP FARES 
$37.28 in coaches, 30-day limit. $41.45 in Pull- 
mans, (berth extra), 30-day limit. 


Leave Chicago 6:20 p.m.; arrive Denver 9:20 a.m. 
DAILY SERVICE—NO EXTRA FARE 


CHICAGO NORTH WESTERN RY. 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 








OU’LL wish you had a 
thousand miles to cover, 
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at all Buick Showrooms 





firm, smooth, poised mobil- 
ity of the car as it streams 


lines of the glorious difference 
between it and the cars you've 
known. 








when you first sample this 
dazzling beauty on the road. 


It gets away like a skylark— 
it eats distance like a trans- 
port — whatever you ask for 
it’s got plenty. 


You sit in a seat that fits you. 
You look over a bonnet that’s 
just the right eye-height. You 
operate controls that seem 
half to anticipate your next 
move, so nicely do they 
respond. 


You can tell from the eyes 
on the sidewalk that you’re 
traveling spry and hand- 
some—you feel it, in the 


steadily along. 


Why shouldn't it thrill you— 
this brilliant and buoyant 1937 
Buick? 


It’s plain truth you've never 
ridden in a car like it before. 


More power, more room, 
more performance — more 
size, more style, more finish 
—these are only the bleak out- 


g3 


You want to be out in front in 
the car you buy next time— 
see this gorgeous new Buick 
and you see how to do it. 
Whether you buy the spirited 
SPECIAL, the cyclonic CENTURY 
or the big ROADMASTER or 
LIMITED, you get the grandest 
money’s worth you ever en- 
joyed from an automobile. 


IN A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 


Gime WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM ERG 
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By HARRY L. HOPKINS, 
Works Progress Administrator. 


AM glad of the opportunity to talk 
to the mayors at this time, follow- 
ing several months of detailed and 
sometimes acrimonious discussion 
of the Works Program. In a sense, 
I am glad that our-.efforts to provide 
jobs for the unemployed have been 
scrutinized so completely and so 
closely. It is true we sometimes felt 
that the criticism was not war- 
ranted by the facts. Moreover, the 
blinding light which was focused on 
the WPA would have revealed with- 
out question any basic or essential 
weakness in its structure. 

I am happy to meet with the 
United States Conference of Mayors 
because it has been a great and good 
friend to this program. I haven't 
forgotten the splendid endorsement 
of the WPA which your Conference 
gave to the President last March. 
It was one of.the finest testimonials 
we have received, and we have 
pointed to it many times during the 
interventing months with pride. 

You said in that report that the 
usefulness of WPA projects in your 
cities and the quality of workman- 
ship on them needed no apology 
from anyone. You said also that 
there is an ample supply of needed 
work of this type to continue the 
Program, and you concluded that 
your membership would never con- 
sent to abandonment of the work 
principle for able-bodied unem- 
ployed in favor of the dole. 


REALITIES TO BE FACED 

I now want to discuss with you 
freely and frankly the whole ques- 
tion of unemployment as it relates 
to your job and mine, in the hope 
that this meeting will promote a 
fuller and better understanding of 
the realities we must face. 

It is perfectly plain from remarks 
that can be heard on every hand 
that very few people have even a 
good working knowledge of the em- 
ployment situation in which this 
country finds itself today. And why 
should they? We have had unem- 
ployment in serious quantities for 
forty years, but all we ever did about 
it officially until less than four years 
ago was to ignore it. The policy of 
the United States toward the twin 
questions of unemployment and re- 
lief has long been a source of amaze- 
ment to economists and other in- 
terested persons. Let me quote 


‘Census of the Jobless, Continuance of WPA and 
Program Suggested to Mayors’ Conference to Meet the Problem of “Army of Idle 





But the figures are only impor- 
tant in showing the wide spread of 
the problem and how long it has 
been with us. They only help to 
dramatize our social blindness. As 
a people we ought to know infinitely 
more than we do about this ques- 
tion. We should have been discuss- 
ing it publicly for at least twenty 
years. 

How many Americans were un- 
employed in March, 1933? Call it 
18 millions or 13 millions—the 
smallest figure is bad enough. How 
many today? Eleven millions or 8 
millions? In any case, it is nearly 
one employable worker out of five, 
and at the lowest point of this de- 
pression it was almost one out of 
three. 


ABSENCE OF STATISTICS 

One major obstacle in the path of 
meeting the problem of unemploy- 
ment has been the absence of really 
adequate unemployment figures. In 
Europe they know what their prob- 
lem is. The unemployed must reg- 
ister at an employment office to get 
their unemployment insurance ben- 
efits. These registrations show 
how many are out of work in the 
insured groups—and these insured 
groups include most of the total 
workers. Some day when our unem- 
ployment insurance plans get into 
operation, we will have information 
as good as this. We will know how 
many are out of work and who they 
are. 

At the present time all we have 
are estimates of unemployment in 


| addition to our relief figures, which 


show how many unemployed are re- 
ceiving public assistance. But we 
know that many, certainly millions, 
of other workers have no jobs and 
receive no public aid. How large 
this group is we don’t know. We 
should find out. 

I am convinced that we ought to 
find out by taking an unemploy- 
ment census. A census will give 
us a pretty exact picture of our 


present unemployment problem—a | 


| much better picture than we have 


briefly from a recent Issue of the | 


London Economist: 

“Until the onset of the Great De- 
pression, America prided itself on 
giving no thought to unemployment. 
Even in periods of abnormal activity 
there was always a body of unem- 


ployed workers who may well have | 


been numbered in millions. Indeed, 


unemployment is an inevitable con- | 


comitant of any dynamic commu- 
nity, and in a country where condi- 
tions change so rapidly and so ruth- 
lessly, and where ‘labour turnover,’ 
voluntary and involuntary, is so 
high, the normal minimum of un- 
employment must necessarily be 
considerable. But it was contrary to 
the established social philosophy of 
the country to admit that any able- 
bodied and efficient workman could 
remain out of work for more than a 
temporary transitional period, 
that he should be assisted by the 
community if in want. The older and 
more settled States on the Atlantic 
seaboard had inherited from Eng- 
land a rudimentary Poor Law of an 
Elizabethan character, but these in- 
stitutions were not intended for the 
able-bodied poor and made little 
contribution to the relief of destitu- 
tion arising out of unemployment. 
“Broadly speaking, the only re- 
course of the indigent working man 
was to charity, and previous visita- 
tions of depression had always been 
surmounted, not without great suf- 


now. I realize there are a lot of 
difficulties in taking a census. It is 
no easy matter to define unemploy- 
ment for purposes of enumeration. 
The part-time workers, the self-em- 
ployed and others create census 
problems. But the job must be done. 
Despite the difficulties we would cer- 
tainly know more about the prob- 
lem than we know now. Moreover, 
I think we should have censuses of 
unemployment every few vears. 
With periodic censuses of unemploy- 


| ment it would be possible to compile 


good estimates for the periods in be- 
tween enumerations on the basis of 
the employment statistics. 


NEED FOR INFORMATION 

This information would be a guide 
to policy. It would eliminate much 
of the popular confusion arising out 


| of the widely divergent estimates— 


or | 


both good and bad—we find at the 
present time. In ail fairness to the 


| public and to the unemployed we 


must know more about this problem. 

What everybody wants to know, 
of course, is what we may expect in 
the way of unemployment in the fu- 
ture. I believe that under our pres- 
ent system we will have to face in- 
definitely the fact that many peo- 
ple will want jobs who cannot find 


| them. 


There will be differences of opin- 
ion as\to how many of these jobless 
are really able workers who could 


| hold jobs if they had them, and how 


fering, by special efforts on the part | 


of private and semi-official chari- 
table institutions.” 


FIFTY-YEAR-OLD PROBLEM 

What about this indictment? Is 
the journalist being unfair to us? 
I think not. There has been an un- 
employment problem in this country 
for nearly half a century. There are 
estimates of unemployment in four 
basic industries 
transportation, construction and 
mining) since 1897. These show that 
an average of one able-bodied work- 
man out of every ten has been out of 
work. In these four industries, in 
1897, 1,200,000 Americans were out 
of work—17 per cent of all their la- 
bor. There was a run of prosperity 
up to 1908 and the number dropped 
to 600,000, but it skyrocketed to 1,- 
650,000 in that year. It was a million 
in 1911 and over 1,800,000 in 1914 and 
1915. Even in the war period of 1917 
and 1918, there were 800,000 people 


out of work in these four industries. | 


In the depression of 1921 the num- 
ber of unemployed in non-agricul- 
tural industries soared to over 4,- 
200,000. Throughout the 1920’s the 
estimates range from 11% to 3% mil- 
lion. 

All these figures, remember, cover 
only part of the total labor. It is 
likely that total unemployment in 
the United States was consistently 


(manufacturing, + 


many have been unable to keep up 
in the economic scramble and should 


be retired under security provisions. | 


| The facts for such provisions should 


be developed as soon as possible by 
an unemployment census, but even 
these facts will change from year to 
year with varying business condi- 
tions. For example, there were many 
thousands more skilled people on 
the rolls of the WPA at the outset 
of this year than there probably will 
be in 1937. 

A great many people keep voicing 
the hope that American business can 


| regain the production levels of 1929, 


and there is in these remarks the in- 
genuous implication that when this 
happens our troubles will be over. 
But in reality we are right now only 
about 10 per cent below 1929 produc- 
tion, and the experts feel certain 
that we will reach it in 1937. Yet the 


end of our troubles seems a long way | 


off. There were about 1,800,000 un- 
employed even at the 1929 peak, but 
next year, with the same volume of 


| production, carefully prepared esti- 


mates indicate that there will still 
be some 6%, to 7% millions unem- 
ployed. I use the term “unem- 
ployed” to mean jobless 
You can subtract from it whatever 
number you feel are not employable. 
This factor is highly debatable. I 
know there are now a vast number 
of our jobless workers who are ex- 


well above the figures I have cited. | ceedingly able, and who have much 





workers. | 


“REALITIES OF UNEMPLOYMENT: 


to contribute to the American econ- 
| omy. 
The various causes of this contin- 
uing unemployment are familiar to 
| all of us, but too often we discuss 
| them individually rather than en 
| masse, despite the fact that their ef- 
| fect upon conditions is always a 
| mass effect. 
| improvement of machines the av- 
| erage American worker can produce 
39 per cent more than he could in 
1920. He can produce 10 per cent 
more than he could in 1929. It fol- 
lows that to reduce unemployment 
to the 1929 level we would have to 
produce 10 per cent more goods than 
we did in 1929. But that is on the 
assumption that we have the same 
number of workers now that we did 
then, and this is a false assumption. 

Our population is growing stead- 
ily. About one-half a million more 
young people enter the labor mar- 
ket each year than the number re- 
tired because of age and death in 
the older brackets. I mean half a 
million net. This is nearly the 
equivalent of a city the size of 
Washington, D. C. These young 
people are eager and ambitious and 
willing to start at the bottom. They 
are particularly adapted to the high 
speeds of mechanized industry. They 
have long potential periods of use- 
fulness. 

The result of this competition has 
been to make it very difficult for 
men over 40 or 45 to obtain any kind 
of work. It is a growing practice of 
industry to limit the hiring age to 


| 
| 
| 


con. 


centrating.” 


* * * 


ard, Ind.): 


| and the jobless America. 
| 








40 or 45, and many of the older re- 


private work again. 


INCREASING LABOR SUPPLY 

The increase in labor supply, 
therefore, is another major factor 
we must consider in the reduction 
of unemployment. And it has been 
estimated that with this element 
included, our total production would 
have to be 20 per cent above the 
1929 level to reduce unemployment 
to the proportions of 1929, or 45 per 
cent above what it is today. 

Of course, even then we could not 
stand still for any length of time. 
The very nature of American busi- 
ness is that it is constantly surg- 
ing, shifting and changing. Ma- 
chines will grow more and more ef- 
ficient, displacing more hand labor 
and requiring greater production to 
provide the same number of jobs. 
The population will continue to in- 
crease, requiring still higher levels 

As yet we have arrived at no 
tested method which can prevent 
cycles of prosperity and depression. 
Other types of business change will 
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Due to the growth and | 
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Among typical comments by representa- 
tive newspapers are the following: 

Washington Post, (Ind.); 
presentation of the magnitude of the task 
is a challenge to the best national 
thought. . . The weakness of Mr. Hopkins’ 
address lies in his method of approach to the 
unemployment problem.. He assumes that 
the Government owes every man a job if he 
is not hired by private industry. ... He does 
not inquire whether either our political sys- 
tem or our economic organization is capable 
of indefinitly supporting the organization 
which he now heads. . . . National experience 
with the WPA has demonstrated that the 
Federal Government is not equipped to be- 
come the employer of every individual ex- 
cluded from private industry. ... 

“Mr. Hopkins’ heart is in the right place. 
.. . But he still resolutely closes his eyes 
to many practical considerations that will 
have to be taken into account in develop- 
ing the long-range relief program on which 
the Administration should now be con- 


Washington Daily News, (Scripps-How- 
“While President Roosevelt 
steams Southward to cement political rela- 
|, tionships between the two Americas above 
| and below the Rio Grande, thought should 
be given to the two economic Americas 
within the borders of our own Republic. We 
refer to the regularly employed America 


“We do not know how many Americans 
belong to this lost country within a country. 
The National Industrial Conference Board 
put the number of jobless at 8,975,000 in 


lief workers probably will never find | 
| business works with Government to- 


cause added unemployment. There 
will be stranded populations in the 
areas from which industry has 
moved away, or in the sections where 
soil or natural resources have been 
exhausted. 

I don’t want to paint a picture 
that is all blue, but I think the time 
has come when it is vital that the 
people of this nation should face the 
facts and start considering what 
they want to do about them. With 
wisdom and foresight, the problem 
can be solved in a way that will 
hurt nobody and will bring to the 
people as a whole the greatest era 
of health and prosperity and hap- 
piness ever attained in any nation. 


September. 


Civil War! 


“His forceful 


sible angle. .. 


view, . 


' 


can do it. The result is that these 
industries suffer heavy declines in 
production and throw increasingly 
large numbers of workmen into idle- 
And business itself can not do 


ness. 
without the dollars which these 
|. workers spend as consumers, but 


| prices pretty well. 


which they cannot spend when they 
are idle. 


RESULT OF “FIXED PRICES” 

Here are some examples of how 
fixed prices cause greater unemploy- 
ment than flexible prices. 
tural implements, motor vehicles 
and iron and steel are centralized in- 
dustries which were able to control 
The price of ag- 
ricultural implements dropped only 
6 per cent and as a result production 
of these implements dropped 80 per 
cent. Prices of motor vehicles drop- 
ped only 16 per cent and here again 


| their production went down 80 per 


cent. Iron and steel prices dropped 
only 20 per cent with the result that 
production fell 83 per cent. 
of these three industries far more 
than half of the total workers lost 


| their jobs. 


| \ 1 ; ° ° . 
"Speech of the Week’ and Its Editorial Reaction 
;,PITORIAL reaction in the press to the 
Speech of the Week, on the future of the 
unemployment problem, by WPA Adminis- 
trator Harry L. Hopkins, before the United 
States Conference of Mayors Nov. 17, is 
promptly and vigorously expressed, pro and 


On the other hand, the prices of 
textiles, petroleum and farm prod- 
ucts dropped heavily to meet the re- 
duced natonal income, with the re- 
sult that their production and their 
workers suffered less. Textile prices 


Agricul- | 


In each | 


Support of Social Security 


al 


| lowering the minimum age at which 


the veterans may retire on old age 
pensions or insurance. Modern in- 
dustry demands a higher tempo. 
Why should not the work-period be 
shorter? 

The Government can strengthen 
public employment offices, and urge 
private business to use them. It can 
aid in fostering low-cost housing. It 
can attack the appalling health 
conditions now widespread, partic- 
ularly in rural areas. It can explore 
the desirability of health and dis- 
ability insurance. It can appeal to 
the States to act quickly and effec- 
tively on social security provisions. 


STOP-GAP PROJECTS 
Finally, the Federal Government 


HOPKINS CHALLENGE 


+ 


oe 





| WPA workers have been unskilled or 





can continue to provide a program | 
of public works like the WPA for | 


employable workers who cannot 
find jobs. Laudable as unemploy- 
ment insurance is, it only covers 
about half the workers, excluding 
agriculture. Its compensation pe- 
riod of 10 to 14 weeks will protect 
many from job to job, but there 
will be many others whose unem- 


ployment periods will be much 
longer. 

We have always had a labor re- 
| serve, perhaps because American 


dropped 49 per cent and their pro- | 
duction dropped only 14 per cent. | 


Petroleum went down 56 per cent 
with production falling off only 20 
per cent. The prices of farm prod- 
ucts fell 63 per cent so that their 





This means that about 30,000,- 
000 men, women and children are existing 
on local relief or at the $50 monthly level of 
WPA jobs.. Here is a society of dependents 
equal in numbers to the entire farm popula- 
tion at the last census or to the entire popu- 
lation of the nation at the opening of the 


“Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Administra- 
tor, warns that we cannot reclaim this lost 
America by a policy of drift.... 

“A country can no more live half pros- 
perous and half depressed than it can live 
half slave and half free.” 


* OK 


New York Herald-Tribune, (Ind.-Rep.): 
“Within 24 hours of one another Mr. James 
A. Farley in London and Mr. Harry L. Hop- 
kins in Washington have made public state- | 
ments on the relief problem which ... di- | 
verge from one another at the widest pos- 


“Mr. Farley proceeded, in his press inter- 
. . to credit the Administration with 
the hope that the burden of relief could be 
shifted back onto the States and municipali- 
ties—as this newspapr has advocated, and as 
the Republican campaign platform pre- 
scribed ... as rapidly as possible. ... How- 
ever, Mr. Hopkins said... 
very much like a repudiation of Mr. Farley's 


in what reads 


statement, that ‘I want to tell you here and 
now that the Federal Government has no in- 


can system.. 


tention of turning the relief problem back to 
the local units and has no intention whatever 
of liquidating the relief problem.’ 

“Mr. Hopkins... is a ‘progressive’ in the 
sense of progression away from the Ameri- 


. toward the centralization of 


authority and whatever that connotes, and 
away from local disposition of social prob- 


lems which he denounces as “Elizabethan,’ 


mocracy.” 


But it can be done only if Gov- 
ernment works with business and 


ward a common end. We cannot 
produce more and more goods to 
employ our people, unless we main- 
tain the purchasing power of these 
same people to buy the goods pro- 
duced. As we progress along the 


line of industralization, the prob- 


lem becomes more and more com- 
plex. Practice has shown us that 
the larger the industrial unit, the 
less secure are the jobs of those who 
work in it. Monopoly controls price. 
When price is not flexible and does 
not drop to meet depressed condi- 
tions the only alternative is whole- 
sale dropping of production and, 
therefore, of workers. 

By the same token the greatest 
industries produce durable capital 
goods and durable consumers’ goods 
such as radios, automobiles and 
electrical appliances. As we progress 
industrially, more and more labor is 
involved in the production of these 
curable goods. But when a crisis 
comes these are things we can do 
without, It is not pleasant, but we 


j 


but which are, nevertheless, essential in the 
philosophies of both Federalists and Jeffer- 
sonians, to the survival of American de- 


production was off only 6 per cent. 
You can see that the necessary re- 
ductions in labor in these industries 
were, therefore, much smaller. 


business demands it. If so, this re- 
serve may need to be larger as our 
industrial structure becomes more 


| complex. In the first thirty years of 


this century, this labor surplus was 
maintained in a meagre, pitiful way 
by private charity and local public 
relief. Industry paid the bill for 
this charity because it needed the 
reserve, but the workers themselves 


paid the dearest price of all, in deg- 


radation and misery. American in- 
dustry, the most efficient in the 
world along technical lines, was in- 
efficient in maintaining its labor 
reserve. It was willing to keep its 
machines well-oiled and cared for 
even when they were idle. But it 
didnt see the need for keeping its 
workers from going rusty. 

“They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” That is a classic line. 


tragic line. The workmen who wait 


| so that industry can be served in its 


busiest periods have done more 
than their share of the service. 
They do not want to stand and wait, 
they want to work. They have had 
work under the WPA and they like 
it. You are the city executives who 
planned and sponsored the public 
improvements they have built. You 
put up local money to help carry 
these improvements through. You 


| have been in the front line in direct 


contact with this program. You 
have declared that you like it and 
want it continued. 


TAXING FOR JOBLESS 


In such a plan the Government 


| simply recognizes the problem, puts 


it on a scientific basis and asks busi- 


| ness to contribute—not hit-or-miss, 


but on the tax basis of ability to pay. 


| The Government gives work to this 


| surplus labor, maintaining its skill 


| and its self-respect. 


This is indus- 
try’s insurance of reserve labor when 
it is needed. The more labor which 
industry absorbs within itself, the 
less its taxes will be—just as when 


you reduce an accident risk or a fire | 


risk, your insurance premiums are 
reduced. I believe industry is begin- 
ning to understand that these steps 
are as much in its interest as in any- 
one’s interest. 

You may not know it, but in many 
sections of this country we literally 
kept many industrial organizations 
together when they were not oper- 
ating more than a day in every week 
or two. In those terrible times we 
employed their workers on Federal 
work projects so that they could live. 
Thus we were indirectly helping in- 
dustry, for it was able to reach out 


mand returned. Large numbers of 


| other skilled workers are leaving the 


I would not presume to detail the | 
things that business and industry | 


can do of themselves to help work 
out the American answer, except to 
plead that the key to it is the Amer- 
ican worker. His job must be as 
stable as possible, his hours short 
enough to let others also have jobs, 
and his buying power must be high. 


ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 
The Government can do a great 
many things. It can take the lead in 


| such security measures as unem- 


ployment insurance and aid for de- 
pendent children. 
dren out of the mills and sweat- 
shops and help young people to stay 
in school, out of the labor market. 

The idea of helping students to 
stay in school, so that they may be- 
come better fitted for economic 
competition, should be continued. In 
fact, we must cut into the labor sup- 


ply at each end—keeping youngsters | 


out of it while they study, and also 


rolls of WPA to take private jobs ev- 
erywhere. 
Isn’t it a terrible indictment of our 


semi-skilled all along. Yet they have 
built parks and roads and water and 
sewer lines and they can keep on 
building them indefinitely without 
meeting the need. Improvements of 
this type increase the actual dollar 
value of all property they touch, 
This increases your local tax rev- 
enues, as well as the liveability ‘of 
your communities. I believe you also 
will admit that the health, educa- 
tional and recreational and cultural 
services of our white-collar workers 
are reducing the costs of crime, and 
disease and charity, and that they 
are raising the whole standard of 
American living. 


WPA’S MAJOR CONCERN 

We must not lose sight of the fact 
that the WPA’s job is to create jobs 
—useful jobs, of course, but jobs for 
people who can’t find work. That 
must remain our concern, ahead of 
anything else. 

Let me take up again for a mo- 
ment some of the misunderstood 
points about unemployment and its 
relation to the WPA. Many people 
still don’t understand the funda- 
mentals of this thing. They are still 
saying: first, that the WPA is rob- 
bing the labor market, because 
workers on our projects refuse to 
leave them even when offered pri- 
vate jobs. 

Second, they say the Administra- 
tion’s program is unsatisfactory be- 


| cause there are still from eight to 


eleven million unemployed. And 
third, they charge that with the 
rapid pick-up in business, relief rolls 
have not dropped as rapidly as they 
should. These allegations illustrate 
clearly the welter of confusion which 
exists between the terms “unemploy- 
ment” and “relief”. 

Unemployment and relief are en- 
tirely different things. Relief in- 
cludes the unemployables. The two 
groups represent different problems, 


| We have the facts about all the peo- 


ple who have been touched by any 
public relief program—dole or work, 
Federal, State or local. But all of 
the relief programs never cared for 
anywhere near all of the .unem- 
ployed. Probably no form of public 
aid ever reached more than half of 
them. The other half are the peo- 
ple who lost their jobs but still 
managed to fight their way through 


In recent years it became a very | because they had savings they could 








use, or relatives or friends who 
would help them. 

It is generally agreed that there 
are from eight to eleven million un- 
employed. The WPA now employs 
only about 2,500,000. Manifestly it 
is ridiculous to charge that the tail 
is wagging the dog. 

There is another angle to this also 
that ought: to be answerable solely 
by plain horse sense. The average 
earnings of a WPA worker are fifty 
dollars a month. His hours are lim- 
ited so that he cannot exceed the al- 
lowable earnings. I ask you, is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that an Ameri- 
can worker who is the head of a 
family will reject desirable private 
employment to remain in such a sit- 
uation? The answer, as we have 
found in investigating thousands of 
cases, is that if there actually was a 
job—which in many instances there 
was not—there was something 
wrong with it—sub-standard wages, 
or the kick-back, or some other 
unreasonable requirement. 


CONTINUANCE OF RELIEF 

This brings us to the question of 
why we must have continuing work- 
relief with industry booming at its 
present level. 

Here again appears the confusion 
between unemployment and relief. 
Leaving out those victims of depres- 
sion who were unable to work be- 
cause they were too old or sick or 
handicapped, there were two dis- 
tinct kinds of unemployed workers— 
those on relief and those not on re- 
lief. Obviously the people not on 
relief were the stronger. They had 
fared best when the crash came. 
Either they had accumulated sav- 


| ings, or their relatives had accumiw. 


way of doing things that there are | 


still millions of unemployed, and yet 
we are hearing repeated forecasts of 
a serious shortage in skilled labor? 


on promptly? Because the paralyzed 
market was choked with idle men in 


| the skilled crafts, we did not train 


; new craftsmen. 


If such a shortage 


for its trained men when the de- | lated savings, or they had not been 


fired until after the others. They 
were the people industry was most 
reluctant to discharge, and those 
whom it discharged last. By the 
same reasoning, it took them back 
first. 

All through the period during 
which industry was getting under 
way again, these people who never 


Isn't that something to be worked | had been on relief were getting the 


bulk of the new jobs. Moreover, a 


| vast number of workers who never 
| had been actually unemployed, but 


| develops. ways must be found to | 


It can keep chil- | 


train men with the least possible 
delay. For every possible job is 
going to count, and every key posi- 
tion which goes unfilled will also 
leave unfilled the numerous jobs for 
unskilled people which generally 


| supplement it. 


INCREASING DOLLAR VALUES 
This wholesale departure of skilled 
workers from the WPA rolls, has, I 
am sure, worried those of you who 
want us to do building-construction 
and other similar projects. I want 
to remind you that four out of five 


| 


who had been reduced to part-time 
status, were recovering their full- 
time work and pay. 


ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 

Obviously when these non-relief 
unemployed returned to work or 
when these part-time workers re- 
turned to full-time activity there 
was no reduction in the relief load. 
When, on the other hand, one of 
them exhausted his resources and 
was forced to go on relief, the re- 
lief burden was increased. 

A year or two ago, this outlook 
was very discouraging. Today it is 


[Contrnued on Page 13.) 
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1. First Patent—A Water-driven Mill 
























5. Patent Appeals Court—Last Legal Resort 
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One Hundred Years 


Of American Patents 
THis is the centennial year of the 


American system of patents. 
Famous scientists, 


large cities on Nov. 23. 


After inspecting exhibits at the Na- 
such 
men as Orville Wright, of the air- 
plane, Simon Lake, of the subma- 
Lee De Forest, of the radio, 
Vladimir K. Zworykin, of television, 
William D. Coolidge, of the X-Ray, 
of the modern 
plastics, and other notable figures in 
the inventive field will attend a ban- 
quet, with discussions of the past, 
present and future of the inventive 


tional Academy of Sciences, 


rine, 


Leo H. Baekeland, 


genius of America. 


Ninety-odd years ago, a Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Henry L. Ellsworth, 
who believed almost everything worth 
while already had been patented, re- 
“The advance- 
ment of the arts from year to year 
taxes our credulity and seems to pre- 
sage the arrival of that period when 
human improvement must end.” At 
that time, in 1844, only 9,957 patents 
had been issued since the beginning 


ported to Congress: 


of the Government. 
TWO MILLION PATENTS 


Today, as the hundredth year of the 
rolls 
around, the number of patents has 


modernized patent system 


passed the two-million milestone. 


The story of the patents, of course, 
goes further back than the commemo- 
the 
First, of England, gave the first eu- 
couragement to America in this field. 
to the 


vative period. Old King James 


In an anti-monopoly decree 
colonists three centuries ago he ex- 
empted from his prohibitory mandate 
“all patents, grants and privileges to 
the true and first inventors for the 
sole working and making of any man- 
ner of manufactures.” 

“Thereupon the Massachusetts Col- 
ony granted patents for scythes, salt 
manufacture, and so on. On a Patent 
Office wall hangs a fac-simile of “the 
first patent in America,” granted to 
Joseph Jenkes, of Lynn, Mass., in 1646, 
for a water-driven mill. (Photo No. 1). 

The Federal Constitution in 1787 
specifically empowered Congress to 
secure to inventors exclusive right to 
their discoveries and George Wash- 
ington signed many of these early 
patents. 


RECOGNITION IN 1836 

It was in 1836 that Congress created 
the patent system in essentially the 
same form as it exists today. Principal 
sponsor of that enactment was Senatcr 
Ruggles, of Maine, an inventor, who 
received the first patent under it. 

The patent office work at first was 
carried on in “Blodgett’s Hotel.” The 
building burned in 1836 and the work 
was shifted to the City Hall, and later, 
in 1840, to the massive, marble “Patent 
Office Building” that stands today. 
While many valuable models were de- 
stroyed in several fires in these hous- 
ing places, there were until recent 
years glass-enclosed cases of models 
on exhibition in the Patent Office 
building. (Photo No. 2.) 

In 1932, the Patent Office moved to 
the new Department of Commerce 
building, as a bureau of that Depart- 
ment. Models being no longer re- 
quired with claims, old models long a 
lure to sightseers have been disposed 
of. There is a graveyard of models 
at the Bureau. (Photo No. 3.) 

Famous inventions of other days in- 
clude the Whitney cotton gin, the 
Howe sewing machine, the telegraph 
and the telephone, the rotary and 
web printing press, the McCormick 
reaper and binder, the incandescent 
light, the phonograph, the elevator, 
the flying machine and the submarine, 
the air brake and other railroad de- 
vices, the typewriter, the linotype, the 
automobile and the motion picture. 
Later inventions include the radio, 
television, and such agricultural de- 
vices as the cotton-picker. (Photo 
No. 4.) 


AN ECONOMIC INDEX 

Patent Office administrative heads 
say the applications for patents are a 
reflex, in volume, of the swinging tides 
of economic conditions in the nation. 
They point to a ninety-year record of 
flow of inventions to show how closely 
inventive activities follow business 
trends. 

The many thousands of patents 
granted annually affect large indus- 
tries employing numberless workers 
and billions of dollars of capital. 
For all this business, after the Pat- 
ent Office refuses or grants a patent, 
there is still a court of legal resort, 
the United States Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals. (Photo No. 5.) 


Frep A. EMERY. 


inventors of 
high degree, Government officiais, 
manufacturers and others will par- 
ticipate in celebrating the event in 
Washington and 10 or more other 














Do 
You Know 





That —— 


A nation-wide land-buying pro- 
gram, covering 44 States, has been 
concluded by the Resettlement 
Administration. Options have 
been closed on more than 9,000,000 
acres, representing all but a few 
scattered tracts which are to be 
included in the program, at a to- 


tal cost of $40,000,000. 
x * * 


There is a shortage of labor in 
the construction industry, accord- 
ing to the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America. So seriously 
does it regard the situation that it 
has suggested immediate action 
should be taken in every locality 
to reestablish apprentice training 


on a large scale. 
x * & 


Congress in the past 14 years 
enacted 9,000 laws, and two Con- 
gresses, the 68th and the 74th, had 
the same total—1,722. It is esti- 
mated on the basis of past records 
that more than 10,000 bills will be 
introduced in the 43 State legisla- 


tures to be in session in 1937. 
x * * 


an area larger than the State of 
Illinois. 
more than 40,000,000 acres 


burned over. 
x * * 


A booklet containing photo- 
graphs and descriptions of all 
United States postage stamps 
since 1847 is to be made available 
by the Government shortly after 


the first of the year. 
* ®t 


A new high tor safety in the fly- 
ing of various civil aircraft was set 
during the first six months of this 


was 
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By HARRY L. HOPKINS 
[Continued From Page 12.] 


vastly better. Unemployment has 
dropped at least one-third from its 
peak—possibly 40 per cent. At the 
same time the relief load has 
dropped substantially. In August it 
was nearly 28 per cent below the 
peak. For about two years, relief 
has pretty well paralleled unemploy- 
ment. Now it is dropping, almost 
in the same ratio as unemployment; 


| 417,000 heads of families and sin- 


gle persons have left the rolls in 
one year, and it is apparent that 


industry is now reaching substanti- 


ally into the relief group for labor. 

I hope that in my eagerness to 
tell the whole story I have not been 
too discouraging. I am not dis- 
couraged, or even doubtful. Wecan 
lick this thing. We need the help 
of business. We have no hostility 
toward business. Those who say we 
have are doing a disservice, not only 
to business and to us, but to the 
whole country. We have learned to 
distinguish between business and 
business men. Business of itself is 
not altruistic in nature. Many busi- 
ness men are. Sometimes competi- 
tive industry may compel business 
to do certain things against the 


| public interest which many busi- 


| ness men are hoping that with Gov- 


ernment aid they will not have 
to do. 


| POWER OF CONSUMER’S DOLLAR 


Forest fires last year blackened | 


Altogether an area of | 


There are plenty of business men 
who realize that when millions are 
in actual need it is stupid for the 
top one-tenth of one per cent of the 
people to be getting as much in- 
come as the entire bottom 40 per 
cent. It is as stupid as it was in the 
days of Louis the Sixteenth when 
Marie Antoinette said: “If they 
have no bread, let them eat cake.” 

For the very life of business, the 


mass of | people must be able to buy, | 


Under direction of the Federal 
Government, public forums in 17 
demonstration areas this year are 
expected to reach approximately 








for mass production is the heart of 
the system. With all this talk about 
taking care of the unemployed, 


what is going to take care of the | 


unemployed employer? Nothing ex- 
cept the consumer’s dollar. 

There has been a tendency to ac- 
cuse the unemployed of being un- 
patriotic, of trying to get something 
for nothing. What can the worker 
without a job say to the landlord 


——<—<—$ 


‘Permanent Army of Idle-—Mr. Hopkins’ Challenge 


that eight or ten million people are 
still unemployed, we admit a de- 
featist attitude toward our national 
destiny. That is another way of 
saying that we do not know how to 


| utilize their brains and brawn to 


when he comes to collect the rent? | 


Can he say: “You be patriotic and 
don’t evict me!” What can he say 
to the milkman? Can he say: “I 
can’t afford to buy milk for my 
babies, so you be patriotic and give 
it to them!” What can he say to the 
doctor when there is desperate ill- 
ness in his home? Can he say: 
“You be patriotic and waive the 
bill!” 

What we have been doing is put- 
ting the burden on the unemployed. 
We have told them to be patriotic 
and to submit meekly to whatever 
comes, taking what little is offered, 
letting their humility prove, by some 
strange yardstick, the measure of 
their loyalty to the country. 

In a word, we have asked them to 
be better citizens than their land- 
lords. And unless we intend to ask 
others to help them in something 
like the way I have outlined, we 
must create a situation in which 
they are able to pay their way. 

The country is coming out of this 
depression. It looks forward con- 
fidently to a period of business ac- 
tivity and prosperity. The national 
income is the best criterion of gen- 
eral economic well being, for it rep- 
resents the money value put on all 
the goods and services produced 
through the joint efforts of labor, 
management and capital. 


ATTAINMENT OF RECOVERY 


Adequate recovery cannot be at- 
tained until the national income ex- 
ceeds that of 1929 by at least 20 per 
cent. 
national income to that level? There 
should be no limit on our efforts to 
raise the general economic level of 
the American people. Certainly we 
have no right to talk in terms of 
any set figures until our people are 


| adequately housed, properly clothed, 


But why should we limit our | 


graphic flying and the like, was 
one fatal accident for 691,951 miles 


year. The record for this type of | 4,000,000 persons. The forum 
airships, which includes flying | projects are organized to demon- 
private fliers, photo- | strate how public discussion cen- 


| affairs. 


ters can be used to increase public 
knowledge of civic and national 


| fed with proper regard to nutrition, 
and educated with a view to releas- 
ing their latent abilities. 


When we emphasize only the fact 





produce the goods and services our 
people eagerly demand. 

Unemployment has an economic 
as well as a human aspect. Be- 
yond what we owe to the unem- 
ployed, we owe it to our national 
economy to make the maximum use 
of the energies which millions of 
unemployed are now compelled to 
waste. 

The American nation cannot go 
forward to the heights of economic 
well-being on which it has a right 
to live unless its man-power is used. 
The conservation of our human re- 
sources should be our guiding prin- 
ciple. It is of greater importance, 
even, than the conservation of our 
physical resources. Indeed, the 
former will automatically include 
the latter. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION PHASE 


We in the WPA recognize that it 
is not enough merely to provide the 
able-bodied unemployed with jobs 
at security wages. That is the emer* 
gency phase of our task. Now it is 
passing, and we move into the re- 
construction phase. Our aim will 
be to supply to industry as many 
physically strong, mentally alert, 
skilled workers as we can. We be- 
lieve that will prove to be one of 
the most effective ways of reducing 
the relief rolls to a minimum. 

We know from experience that the 
skilled man has a much better 
chance of holding his job when 
business turns downward than the 
unskilled man, Increasing the skill 
of those now on relief would not 
only be a service to them but a 
service to the nation by increasing 
its productive power. 

We ought to be able to go stead- 
ily forward to an ever-rising stand- 
ard of living, but in the meantime 
we must be realistic about it. The 
Federal Government cannot refuse 
responsibility for providing jobs to 
those whom private industry does 
not hire. 

I am sure America will win this 
fight where other nations have 
failed. It will win because it has 
the brains and the wealth and the 
leadership. 






































Thousands of motorists with mod- 
est incomes have discovered that 
they can enjoy fine car ownership— 
today. The new V-8 La Salle, priced 
at only $995*, has opened the way. 

It is powered by a Cadillac-built 
V-8 engine. Its 125-horsepower per- 
formance is typically Cadillac—in 
smoothness, quietness, and powerful 
acceleration. 

And the new V-8 La Salle is every- 
thing that a fine car should be. 
Name every worth-while modern fea- 


CADILLAC *1445* 


AND UP 


ture—you'll find that the V-8 La 
Salle has them all. 

Your Cadillac-La Salle dealer 
cordially invites you to look at the 
new V-8 La Salle. You'll find that 
the V-8 La Salle is made to measure 
for the average income. 





Tune in on “La Salle Fashion Show™ sponsored 
by Cadillac. boy OST” afternoon at four 











*Monthly payments to suit your purse on the General 

Motors Instalment Plan. List prices at Detroit begin at 

$995, subject to change without notice. Special equip- 
ment extra. A General Motors Value, 


| Now ON pispLay } FL FLE 











125 Horsepower. . . New high ratio of power to weight... 
New Unisteel “Turret-Top” Bodies by Fisher. . . longer, 


wider, more luxurious interiors .. 


bigger, more powerful hydraulic brakes... improved § 
+ the finest La Salle of all timel 


Knee-Action Ride . 
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CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





- longer wheelbase... 
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New Deal Outlines 


Its Future Course 


N OUTLINE of future Federal 
Government policy as that policy 
affects business now is being revealed 
through official statements and back- 
stage planning. 


Included in the outline are the following ob- 
jectives, a number of which will require attention 
by Congress: 

1—To get the budget under control. At least 
a half billion additional dollars are going to be 
needed to carry relief from February 10 to July 1. 
But Mr. Roosevelt is described as determined to 
avoid new borrowing in the fiscal year beginning 
next July 1. This means a balanced cash budget 
in the 1938 fiscal year. 

2.—To press down on any credit boom that now 
may be generating, through careful exercise of 
controls over the use of bank money in speculation. 
The Federal Reserve Board may ask additional 
powers from Congress for possible use in bank 
money control. 


FIGHTING UNEMPLOYMENT 

3.—To seek to induce employers to add voluntar- 
ily to their forces of workers. A number of moves 
toward cooperation are being given attention by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and by the National Association of Manufacturers. 
President Roosevelt on November 17 urged industry 
to adjust its hiring policies so that more unskilled 
workers and more workers over 40 might find jobs. 

4—To force by new legislation minimum labor 
standards on industries not voluntarily cooperating. 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, announced 
that Congress will be asked to tighten the Walsh- 
Healey Act so that all business men doing business 
with the Government would be required to meet 
minimum wage and maximum hour standards, Of- 
ficial steam also is being put behind studies of a 
plan to require Federal licensing and Federal in- 
corporation of al] interstate business. 

5.—To give Federal protection to labor in exer- 
cising its right to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively. The White House attitude toward an organ- 
ized labor demand for a Constitutional amendment 
broadening national Government policies may be 
importantly influenced by Supreme Court action on 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 


SOCIAL SECURITY PLANS 

6.—To build a program of social security laws 
into the structure of the Federal Government. Col- 
lections of pay roll taxes in January will inaugurate 
what is planned as a vast system of old age and 
unemployment protection. Again, White House 
policy is expected to be shaped by the fate of this 
social security program when it reaches court. 

7.—To build WPA and PWA into the permanent 
machinery of Government as agencies for soaking 
up industrial unemployment and for maintaining 
purchasing power during periods of slack in private 
industry. Both Harry Hopkins, WPA Adminis- 
trator, and Harold Ickes, PWA Administrator, have 
plans to make their programs part of the regular 
Federal establishment. 


USE OF TAX POWER 

8.—To use Federal taxing power not only to raise 
revenue, but also to force industry to prime its own 
pump by penalizing large corporate savings, stimu- 
lating quick distribution of profits through divi- 
dends to stockholders and through wage increases 
to workers. Taxing power bulks large in the Gov- 
ernment’s plans for forcing what it considers re- 
form in industrial practices. 

9—To encourage low-cost housing for low-in- 
come groups in cities through Federal lending at 
low interest rates and moderate Federal grants. 
Action on a permanent program is to be asked by 
President Roosevelt of the new Congress. 

10.—To round out a system of Federal controls 
and Federal aid for agriculture designed to protect 
that industry from forces that brought about its 
collapse after 1929. Production control, price con- 
trol, crop storage, crop insurance and tenant aid 
all are on the cards. 

Present plans reveal how deeply the national 
Government is burrowing into the business picture 
to stay. 


Seeking Jobs for the Jobless 


Government Ponders Its Course if 
Industry Fails to Absorb Unemployed 


HE months just ahead are regarded by Govern- 

ment. planners as the most critical in the re- 
covery period. 

During that period they expect: 

First, that the Federal Government will end its 
deficit spending, and thereby its pump priming, 
owing to a prospective sharp increase in tax reve- 
nues and to a prospective reduction in ex- 
penditures. 

second, that private business then will be called 
upon to stand on its own feet, with the crux of the 
recovery movement resting on its readiness to bor- 
row and to spend for modernization and expansion. 

As the Government planners see it, the base is 
laid for a smooth transition from Government to 
private pump priming. If their conclusions turn 
out to be correct they will be convinced that the 
Federal Government policy of spending for recov- 
ery succeeded. The test comes in the ability of 
the Government to balance its budget and the 
readiness of a revived industry to carry on. 


A RECORD MONEY SUPPLY 

One figure of $30,000,000,000 is 
watched at this stage. 

That figure represents the amount of currency 
outside banks and the amount of money in private 
checking accounts. It is at a record high, due pri- 
marily to deficit spending by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Money borrowed and spent found its way 
back to checking accounts of individuals. 

There, if turned over at a normal rate of three 
times a year, this accumulation of spending power 
would give the nation a $90,000,000,000 national in- 
come—or $10,000,000,000 above 1929. 

It is this huge supply of available bank money 
that holds the attention of the Federal Reserve 
Board, causing its members to give increasing 
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POLICIES AFFECTING BUSINESS TAKE SHAPE— 
CAN INDUSTRY ABSORB UNEMPLOYED? 











—Underwood & Underwood 


NATION’S MUNICIPAL HEADS OFFER “AMERICAN WAY” PROGRAM 


‘THE United States Conference of Mayors meeting in annual convention 

in Washington, submits a number of proposals to the President and 
the Congress, the majority of them bearing either directly or indirectly 
Favoring work for the idle instead of the dole, 
the Mayors go on record requesting sufficient funds to continue the WPA 


upon forms of business. 


until June 30, 1937. 
Other proposals include: 


Extension of the Railway Labor Act to pro- 
vide machinery for settling maritime strikes; cooperation between cities 
and Federal Government in aiding municipalities in their quest for natural 


quired by cities. 


gas service at reasonable rates; continuance of PWA as a permanent 
agency; Congressional action in creation of national public housing pro- 
gram; consolidation of all governmental welfare activities affecting cities 
into one department and creation of Federal Trade Commission unit to act 
against collusion by manufacturers selling materials and equipment re- 


Left to right: Mayors Angelo J. Rossi, of San Francisco; Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia, of New York; S. Davis Wilson, of Philadelphia; Frank Mc- 
Cracken, of Oakland, Calif., and Joseph K. Carson, of Portland. 





thought to further Government controls 
credit. 

The experts say that if this volume of credit 
money starts to circulate at a faster rate, without 
a corresponding increase in the volume of produc- 
tion of goods, then a sharp.rise in the. price level 
might take place. 

Business is found to be directly concerned from 


several points of view. 


FUTURE INTEREST RATES 

Both prices of goods and prices of money—major 
factors in business planning—are involved, in the 
opinion of E. W. Kemmerer, professor of interna- 
tional finance at Princeton University and an au- 
thority on money. He said during the past week 
that the nation is in a temporary period of mone- 
tary and credit glut which usually precedes a 
strong upward movement of prices. 

“When there is a strong upward movement of 
commodity prices under the impact of inflationary 
forces,” he added, “no cheap money policy on the 
part of the Government can prevent a rise in in- 
terest rates. At such times a cheap money policy 
encourages a flight from the dollar and rapid price 
advances, and, in doing so, aggravates the rise in 





There may be something of a scramble to get on 
the band wagon.” 

What checks to a runaway situation—in the 
event that private credit expansion really starts 
now to take hold—does the Government have in 
mind? 

It has three, as follows: 

1.—Taxation, designed to provide sufficient reve- 
nue to balance the Government budget, thereby 
ending further aggravation to the credit situation, 
and designed also to keep money turning over in 
the stream of purchasing power and out of pockets 
where it might be sterilized. 

2.—Control of excess bank reserves so that the 
base for credit expansion may be limited at the 
will of the governors of the Federal 
System. 

3.—Regulation of margin requirements on se- 
curity exchanges as a means of keeping credit 
from flowing in large volume into speculation. 

Plans being made and studies being undertaken 
show that the Government’s experts believe that 
the period of deficit spending to prime the pump 
of industry is about over and that now the problem 
is to deal with the forces set in motion by that 


Reserve. 


over 4 rates once gets started it may move rather fast. + 
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"Critical Period” in Recovery 


Check on Federal Spending Planned; 
Industry to “Carry On” 


(THE big immediate questions are: 

Will industry be able to absorb the greater 
portion of the present unemployed? And, if not, 
what does the Federal Government propose to do? 

Mr. Roosevelt is urging employers to revise their 
hiring policies and to seek voluntarily to absorb 
many of those out of work. Organized labor is be- 
ginning to demand Government intervention to 
force employers to spread work through shorter 
hours. Harry Hopkins, WPA Administrator is call- 
ing attention to the difficult nature of the whole 
problem. 

Action obviously is in the cards. 

What President Roosevelt has in mind is shown 
by a statement issued through the White House 
on November 18. In that statement the President 
Said: 

“To reduce substantially the unemployment re- 
lief rolls, industry must hire a larger number of the 
older workers and the unskilled workers. . . . Long- 





interest rates. 


When the upward swing of interest 


spending. 


continued unemployment for the older workers re- 
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SELLING INDUSTRY TO PUBLIC 
By C. M. CHESTER 
President, National Association of 
Manufacturers 


iw is a paradox that business men will 
maintain a wholly realistic attitude 
toward their business problems but too 
often maintain a romantic—and inac- 
curate—idea of their place in the public 
mind. They know they have done a good 
job that has been beneficial to society 
but they forget to ask themselves— does 
the public know? 

They forget too that it is human na- 
ture to judge any group or organization 
by the black sheep who attract public 

attention by their 
misdeeds, rather 
than by the great 
host of others who 
are making a definite, 
though less spectacu- 
lar contribution to 
the public good. 

It is part of indus- 
try’s duty now to 
turn the spotlight on 
the great accomplish- 
ments of industry in 

raising the standard of living and the 
general happiness of all the people. 

We must retell the story of these ac- 
complishments of which we are justly 
proud, We must tell how there has been 
in America under our industrial system 
a two-fold increase in the average stand- 
ard of living since 1850; an increase in 
the share of national income going to 
wages and salaries from 38 per cent in 
1850 and 54 per cent in 1909 to over 
65 per cent today; a decrease in average 
weekly working hours from 69 in 1850 
to the present level. 

People must be brought to realize how 
in the United States three-fourths of 
the population are dependent upon busi- 





ness and industry for their livelihood. 
Then the public will not fear business 
or favor regulations harmful to it be- 
cause the public will not willingly do 
harm to itself. : 

1. Let industry demonstrate its sin- 
cerity by elimination of all child labor 
and sweatshops—of exploitation of any 
sort. The amount of child labor today 
in industry is not extensive. Why can't 
we do a hundred per cent job in this 
field and do it ourselves? 

2. Industry should combat any pro- 
ducing, distribution or labor monopolies 
which tend to stifle free competition. 

3. Let industry and all other interested 
groups join in all efforts towards a con- 
structive program of modernization, re- 
building and replacement. 

4. Help create gainful, private employ- 
ment in business, industry and the serv- 
ice occupations and help the graduates 
of our $3,000,006,000 a year educational 
system equip themselves for useful adult 
existence and future responsibilities. 

5. Encourage every business which has 
not already done so to formulate in writ- 
ing a definite company policy with re- 
spect to personnel relations and cen- 
tralize responsibilities for this in a staff 
officer. 

6. Pay equitable rates of wages, es- 
tablish wage differentials that reflect 
differences in relative responsibilities; 
provide for periodic review of individual 
earnings; provide vacations with pay for 
hour workers, if possible, and make en- 
tirely clear to employees that income is 
fairly shared by all participating in the 
earnings of profits. 

7. Recognize the social obligation and 
economic value of providing safeguards 
against industrial employment hazards 
and of establishing private plans for 
meeting problems arising from death, 
disability, old age and unemployment. 

8. Formulate policies affecting person- 


PROGRESS—AMERICAN STYLE 


By CHARLES F. KETTERING 
Vice President, General Motors 
Corporation 
yo can’t stop progress, unless human 

mentality stops. 

Twenty-five years from now the cars 
of 1937 will look as antiquated as the 
cars of 1912 do today. We know so lit- 
tle about anything in the world ahead 
of us, but if I could get into the minds 
of young people today, I would get them 
to quit looking backward and look for- 
ward instead; then I would have no fear 
for future generations. 

Research is nothing 
but looking forward 
to see in which direc- 
tion industry may or 
may not go. 

We must regard 

mresearch entirely as 

an insurance policy 

In doing research 

work on something 

that has never yet 

been done, there is 

no possible way in 

which to forecast how much it is going 

to cost and when it is going to be done, 

er how much it is going to be worth if 
and when it is finished. 

You will have to take these things on 
faith. And faith and patience are the 
two fundamentals upon which all re- 
search organizations are built. 

Most scientific things are scientific 
after they have been accomplished. As 


nel by adopting the policy of consulting 
with supervisors and employees so that 
a satisfactory and entirely understand- 
able plan is arranged in advance of adop- 
tion.—(From an address before the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, Nov. 18.) 


+ 
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a rule, the accomplishment has been an 
accident. 

When we look forward and try to proj- 
ect what may come out of a develop- 
ment, we are always wrong, because the 
by-products sometimes become far more 
important than the primary thing which 
we started out to accomplish. 

Nevertheless, unintelligent motion is a 
great deal more important than intelli- 
gent standing still. Nobody ever stum- 
bled upon anything standing still. You 
only stumble when you are moving. So, 
we have made it a rule in our organi- 
zation that when we lacked intelligence 
we speeded up the motion, because the 
chances of stumbling were infinitely in- 
creased. 

The whole problem is in picking the 
risks. In research, I would infinitely 
rather have a few big problems than a 
multiude of little ones. We have to be 
careful in picking the risks. 

In research, you have to pick out those 
things which are adjacent to your in- 
dustry, those things which, when they are 
solved, will contribute something to that 
industry, and perhaps to other industries 
as well. 

When we meet occasionally with the 
research organization in various indus- 
tries, we are surprised to find how much 
related our problems are, not only in 
automobiles, but in every other line. 

Industrialists have found that by get- 
ting too far behind they can go broke, or 
by going too far ahead they can go broke. 
There is one place intermediate between 
too far behind and too far ahead where 
normally industry goes ahead, and where 
progress is made.—(From an address de- 
livered in New York City, Nov. 10, on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the development of the electric self- 
Starter, which inaugurated Mr. Keiter- 
ing’s association with the automobile 
industry in 1911.) 


sults sooner or later in unemployability. The non- 
employment of unskilled workers likewise leads 
eventually to unemployability—and this means a 
permanent problem of support. And the burden 
of support is carried ultimately in large measure 
by industry itself. 

“It is to the best interests of industry to recog- 
nize its responsibility, not only by substantially in- 
creasing employment but by employing those in 
groups where many are now supported by public 
funds. Industry can adjust its hiring policies so as 
to cause the speediest reduction in the real social 
burden of unemployment. This means giving a 
fair share of the new jobs to the workers over 40 
and to expand opportunities for the hiring of un- 
skilled workers.” 

But if competitive industry, in a battle for mare 
kets, cannot voluntarily comply with the Presi- 
dent’s request on a basis broad enough to soak up 
the unemployed—what then? 

The study now being devoted by Government 
specialists to Federal incorporation of industry and 
Federal licensing of industry, as well as to methods 
for imposing minimum wage and:maximum hour 
requirements on employers, may hold the answer. 

So, too, in part may the planning under way di- 
rected at building a permanent WPA organization 
that would automatically soak up the unemployed, 
a system for which industry would pay through 
taxes on income. 


MR. HOPKINS’ DIAGNOSIS 

The nature of the problem was described dur- 
ing the past week by Administrator Hopkins. 

Mr. Hopkins pointed out that return to 1929 
levels of production in industry and agriculture 
still would leave between 6,500,000 and 7,500,000 un- 
employed workers. This he found to be due to the 
fact that industrial efficiency has increased enough 
to displace about 10 per cent of the workers and to 
the fact that there Is a net annual increase of ap- 
proximately 500,000 workers due to the population 
growth. 

“Our total production,” he said, “would have to 
be 20 per cent above the 1929 level to reduce un- 
employment to the proportions of 1929, or 45 per 
cent above what it is today.” 

To deal with that problem may require more 
power than the national Government now possesses 
under the Constitution. Mr. Roosevelt is described 
as determined in his second term to find the key 
to the problem, whether that key is found in vqlun- 
tary employer cooperation or new Governmert 
action. 


The Social Security Task 


Drive to Register Millions of Workers 
And Employers Gets Under Way 


THE Social Security Board and the Treasury De- 

partment are pushing ahead with their drive 
to register 3,500,000 employers and 26,000,000 work- 
ers so that they can be taxed, starting in January, 
to build a system of old age insurance and unem- 
ployment insurance. 

First returns on employer registration are being 
received during the present week, and those on em- 
ploye registration will come two weeks later. 

But the whole operation, judged by comments 
heard behind the scenes, is attended by an atmos- 
phere of unreality. The reasons? They are several, 
in the opinion of experts watching the operation, 
among them: 

First, the knowledge of coming court attacks 
which some officials in the Treasury think will re- 
sult in tying up collection of pay roll taxes to add 
complications at the start of the program. 

Second, the air of uncertainty about the immedi- 
ate outcome of the effort to register millions of 
employers and even more millions of workers in 
the brief period of a few days. All previous experi- 
ence is said to suggest an unsatisfactory initial 
response. 

Third, the prospect that Congress, in its coming 
session, will be called upon to make important 
modifications in the existing laws, both in their 
administrative and taxing phases. 

The Government expects that few employers or 
workers will refuse to fill out the blanks that are 
being distributed to them, but its officials look for 
slow response from large numbers of individuals 
who are unacquainted with the social security law. 

This act—most far-reaching of national legisla- 
tion—was enacted by Congress with relatively lit- 
tle debate and has been administered thus far in 
an atmosphere of studied secrecy such as Wash- 
ington seldom sees. 


New Factors in Business 


Some Developments in Governmental 
Business Relationship 


AMONG developments bearing on the relation- 
~~ ship between business and the Government are 
the following: 

1.—Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, Resettlement Administrator and former 
close adviser to the President, resigns. Little ef- 
fect is expected to be noted in Government policies 
as a result. Dr. Tugwell was the leading exponent 
of direct “planning” for industry and of social re- 
form. Of late he had been chiefly interested in 
Southern share-croppers and in housing. Other 
advisers had taken preferred positions at the White 
House. 

2.—A billion dollar Christmas trade—the biggest 
in dollar volume since 1929—is predicted by Daniel 
Roper, Secretary of Commerce. This is an increase 
of 15 per cent over a year ago and will be caused 
in part by Government tax policies that tended to 
force industry to distribute large dividends and to 
raise wages of workers. 

3.—The wave of special dividend announcements 
—some of them spectacular—and of industrial wage 
increases is expected by backers of the new tax on 
undistributed earnings to bolster their cause in 
defending that tax before Congress. A list of 10 
proposed changes is being studied by Congressional 
tax experts, most of them intended to give relief 
to debtor corporations and to special classes of cor- 
porations. 

4.—Some modification is in sight for the present 
method of taxing capital gains—derived from the 
sale of stocks and bonds and real estate—as ordi- 
nary income, subject largely to regular income tax 
and surtax rates. Consideration is being given to 
a plan to treat these gains in a special tax cate- 
gory, subject to a special scale of rates. 

Owen Scorr. 
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+ LABOR: A. F. OF L. AT GRIPS WITH THE MASS UNIONISM ISSUE + 


LIKE MEN making a last 

desperate effort to avoid a 
civil war, delegates to the an- 
nual conference of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor at 
Tampa, Fla., argued with each 
other last week in an atmos- 
phere charged with foreboding. 

The note of optimism struck 
by President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage of greeting was applauded, 
reminding the gathering of “the 
return of prosperity and the 
restoration of hope and happi- 
ness to citizens in all parts of 
the nation.” 

But there was no optimism 
among those who thought of 
the future of a labor movement 
threatened with divisior into 
two parts—not two cooperat- 
ing parts but two parts bitterly 
hostile to each other. 


Resolution calling for revocation 
of the charters of the unions com- 
prising the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, presented by the 
Metal Trades Department, was re- 
ferred to the committee on resolu- 
tions, in which the leading spirits 
were the head of the Metal Trades 
Department and Matthew Woll, a 
Federation vice president hostile to 
the CIO. 

In hearings before this commit- 
tee, the great majority of those 
speaking urged that the charters 
should not be revoked but that the 
Federation should join in the or- 
ganization drive to unionize mass 
production industries. 

On the surface this fact would 
appear to indicate adoption of at 
least the compromise urged by Wil- 
liam Green, president of the Fed- 
eration. His attitude called for 
continued suspension of the unions 
with the executive council empow- 
ered to revoke the charters if an 
agreement could not be reached 
after further efforts at compromise. 

This recommendation, however, 
involved no real compromise on the 
main issue. “It was not the Fed- 
eration,” Mr. Green declared, “that 
created the instrumentality through 
which the labor movement might be 
ripped asunder.” Nothing less than 
dissolution of the CIO would satisfy 
the requirements of the situation, 
though additional time was favored 
in which it might bé brought to 
pass. 


LOCAL FEDERATIONS’ PLIGHT 

But the sentiment against revo- 
cation of the charters came mainly 
from State and city federations, 
most of which would be torn asun- 
der with strife if ordered to expel 
all their locals associated with the 
CIO. Many of them are controlled 
by CIO unions. These local feder- 
ations have little voting power com- 
pared with the international unions. 

Three of these’ international 
unions most bitterly opposed to the 
CIO represent about one-fourth of 
the total voting power in this con- 
vention, from which ten large CIO 
unions are excluded by the suspen- 
sion order. 

Two of the CIO unions have not 
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To Alkalize Stomach Quickly 








On all sides, people are learning that 
the way to gain almost incredibly 
quick relief, from stomach condition 
arising from overacidity, is to alka- 
lize the stomach quickly with Phil- 
lips’ Milk of Magnesia. 

You take either two teaspoons of 
the liquid Phillips’ after meals; or 
two Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Tab- 
lets. Almost instantly ‘‘acid indiges- 
tion” goes, gas from hyperacidity, 
“acid - headaches” — from over-in- 
dulgence in food or smoking — and 
nausea are relieved. 

Try this Phillips’ way if you have 
any acid stomach upsets. You will be 
surprised at results. Get either the 
liquid “Phillips” or the remarkable, 
new Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
Tablets. Only 25¢ for a big box of 
tablets at drug stores. 


ALSO IN TABLET FORM: 


Each tiny tablet 
is the equivalent 
of a teaspoonful 
of genuine Phil- 
lips’ Milk of 
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Federation Defers Expulsion of ClO Groups But Forebodings of a Split in 
Workers’ Ranks Hang Over the Annual Conference 


been suspended, but their leaders 
have indicated that they will with- 
draw if the other CIO unions are 
expelled. The convention had before 
it a resolution to boycott the union 
labels on goods produced by work- 
ers in these two unions in addition 
to the other ten unions that were 
expelled. This resolution had been 
proposed by the Metal Trades De- 
partment, one of the largest groups 
of the Federation and among the 
most hostile to the CIO. 


THE SHIPPING STRIKE 

Another resolution aimed ob- 
liquely at the CIO was adopted by a 
voice vote. It was a condemnation 
of the shipping strike, which is op- 
posed by the Seamens International 
Union but supported by rank and 
file members who look to John L. 
Lewis and the CIO. 

The situation in that labor con- 
troversy provides an example of 
what may be expected on a much 
wider scale with division of organ- 
ized labor into two warring factions. 

Present at the convention was the 
leader of a rival union to the United 
Mine Workers, the leading union in 
the CIO. His hope was to ob- 
tain a charter from the Federation 
and then to conduct an organizing 
campaign in opposition to the 
United Mine Workers. 

A similar situation arising in 
practically all the large industries 
might bring the spectacle of strikes 
in which one of the rival unions 
would be on strike with the other 
attempting to break the strike. 


MR. GREEN’S ‘TRIAL’ 

Meanwhile the United Mine 
Workers held a form of trial last 
week, in which William Green, a 
member of this union, was accused 
of treason to his group. 

An order was entered in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“If, after time for consideration, 
William Green elects to cease and 
desist from his present acts and as- 
sociations, he will be made welcome 
by this union in accordance with his 
rank and accomplishments. If he 
decides to continue his opposition, 
he must henceforth assume the full 
responsibility for his disloyalty.” 
Mr. Green’s comment: “Whom the 
gods would destroy, they first make 
mad.” 

In order to continue as a mem- 
ber and as president of the Feder- 
ation, Mr. Green was recently given 
membership in the Musicians’ 
Union, one of the affiliates of the 
Federation in good standing. 

The CIO leaders, while watching 
closely the fateful deliberations of 
the Tampa convention, continued to 
press forward in their organization 
campaign in the steel industry. 

A threatened showdown between 
adherents of the steel union and the 
United States Steel Corporation was 


averted when the company made its | 
10 per cent wage increases apply to | 


all employes whether they signed a 


proffered agreement on the subject | 


or not. 

This agretment provided for later 
adjustment of wages according to a 
cost-of-living yardstick. The union 
leaders instructed officers of the 
“company unions” who had been 
asked to sign the agreements that 
their constitutions did not authorize 
the making of any agreements on 
wages and that to sign the particu- 
lar ones offered was to barter away 
their right to ask for higher wages 
as the productivity of the workers 
increased. 


LOCKOUT OR STRIKE? 

Evidence of the unionization 
drive in the automobile industry 
reached the public’s view with what 
began as an old-fashioned lockout. 
A modern touch was provided by 
the sequel. The lockout turned al- 
most immediately into a sit-down 
strike. 

The management of the South 
Bend plant of the Bendix Products 
Corporation, when approached with 
a request for a “closed shop,” re- 
sponded by closing down the plant. 

A large number of workers, how- 
ever, refused to leave the factory. 
Estimated variously at from 600 to 
1,200 in number, these employes re- 
mained within the building, being 
supplied by their fellow employes 
with food and other necessities. 
After the first night the company 
supplied heat. 


LABOR AND POLITICS 

Of great possible significance for 
the future was an announcement 
of intention by Mr. Lewis regarding 
the role of his group as a _ semi- 
political organization George L. 
Berry, who had gone to Tampa 
fight on the floor of the convention 
against the expulsion resolution af- 
fecting the CIO, declared immedi- 
ately after the Presidential election 
that Labor’s Non-partisan League 
would be continued. Mr. Lewis, sup- 


to 





porting him, wrote thus in an edi- 
torial in the United Mine Workers 
Journal: 

“It can no longer be said that la- 
bor has no place in politics, for its 
accomplishment in the recent cam- 
paign and election have fully justi- 
fied its participation in the political 
affairs of the nation. 

“The well-being of labor is tied in 
with the well-being of every other 
element of our population and can- 
not be disregarded. But in order 
that the best interests of labor may 
be protected against assault and 
destruction, it is mecessary that 
there be a permanent organization 
through which it can speak. 

“For that reason, and based upon 
the experience piled up in the cam- 
paign, Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
it is to be a permanent institution in 
American politics, ready to partici- 
pate in future campaigns in what- 
ever way may be in the best inter- 
est of the workers of America and 
their families. The league wears 
no party label, but is free to apply 
its political strength and influence 
wherever and whenever it may be 
useful in the protection and promo- 
tion of labor’s rights. 


“That is the right way for labor 
to take part in politics. It is to be 
hoped that Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League may continue in its bril- 
liantly successful career; that it may 
be wholeheartedly supported by 
labor, and that it may ring up vic- 
tory after victory for the workers 
and the common people in the fu- 
ture.” 


CASE OF SUPREME COURT 

The use to which such power 
might be put was suggested to the 
A. F. of L. convention by Mr. Berry. 
He predicted first that the Supreme 
Court would heed the mandate of 
the recent Presidential election and 
alter the course of its decisions 
pointing toward invalidation of 
legislation regarding labor relations 
in the manufacturing industry. 

If the Court failed to heed the 
nation’s voice, he declared, then a 
way would be found to enable Con- 
gress to establish minimum wages, 
maximum hours, an end of cut- 
throat competition and a ban on 
convict labor. Among the ways in 
which he believed “liberal legisla- 
tion could be made to stick” were a 

| constitutional amendment, a con- 


stitutional convention and Con- 
gressional action in curbing the 
Supreme Court’s power to invali- 
date Federal legislation. 


NLRB AND BARGAINING 

A detailed definition of what col- 
lective bargaining is not, at least in 
the judgment of the National Labor 
Relations Board, was given last week 
in a cease and desist order which 
the Board issued. The order de- 
manded the disestablishment of a 
“company union” in the Fort Wayne 
plant of the International Harves- 
ter Company. 

The “company union” is known 
as the Harvester Industrial Coun- 
cil Plan. Organized in 1927, it was 
credited by the company, according 
to the Board’s statement, with hav- 
ing obtained a considerable number 
of advantages for the workers 
through collective bargaining. 

Among these benefits were sup- 
port of an athletic association, pro- 
motion of a credit union plan, 
Safety measures, service devices and 
vacation and pension plans. 

The Board found, however, that 
these benefits were granted in the 
form of paternalism and were 
worked out entirely by the company. 


“No agreement relating to hours, 
wages or working conditions,” if 
added, “had ever been entered into 
between the employes and the man- 
agement.” 

Additional grounds for declaring 
that the Industrial Council Plan is 
not representative of the employes 
as a bargaining agency were stated 
thus: 

“The tendency of the plan is to 
have the same employe representa- 
tives year after year until they have 
come to identify themselves with the 
management itself; no provision is 
made for employe meetings, where 
group opinion may find expression, 
since the council represents both 
employes and management with the 
personnel manager of the company 
presiding at the monthly meetings.” 


CONTROL IN COMPANY 

The Board went further, declar- 
ing that the Industrial Council was 
in effect a subsidiary of the corpora- 
tion, which acted as a holding com- 
pany for that plan along with the 
athletic association, pension plan 
and other features of employe wel- 
fare. Expenses were paid by the 
company and control was exercised 
by it. Such control, the Board 


| 
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Stated, is a violation of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

The case arose through complaint 
of an independent union, a local of 
the United Automobile Workers. At 
the time of the complaint, last De- 
cember, the local had 800 members 
among the 2,200 production em- 
ployes. When the case was heard, 
in May, the local’s members had 
dropped to 100, though total employ- 
ment had risen to 3,500. 

Methods used in combatting the 
independent union were said to in- 
clude statements made to new em-= 
ployes that the Industrial Council 
Plan would represent them in bar- 
gaining with the management; 
payment of all expenses of the plan 
by the company, including compen- 
sation for employe representatives 
in handling grievances, and com- 
mendation of the plan by company 
Officials, linked with “scathing ref- 
erences to the union.” 

The cease and desist order re- 
quires that the management shall 
withdraw all support from the plan 
and withdraw all recognition from 
it as'an agency for collective bar- 
gaining. Such disestablishment, it 
declared, is the only effective rem- 
edy in the case. 

The company took under advise- 
ment an appeal of the decision to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. The 
outcome is expected to be decided 
in cases now before the Supreme 
Court. JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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they consume, 


F ANY force in America has pet 
money into workers’ pockets and 


contributed to the well-being of the 
average citizen, it is American indus- 
try and business. For industry, play- 
ing a two-fold part, not only has 
made possible today’s comforts and 
conveniences, but has provided the 


work for their production. 


Most Americans are familiar with the 


merits and qualities of the everyday 


though few 


know or care about the companies 


and industries producing them. 


the nation’s enterprising 


companies have begun to realize the 
importance of telling the story of 
their institutions. A number of them 
have selected The New York Sun as 
the newspaper for this advertising 
because of the constructive work it 
has done and is still doing to bring 
about and perpetuate a better under- 
standing of American industry by the 


American people. 


Why not tell the story of your busi- 
ness or industry in a dramatic adver- 


tising campaign? 
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How Workers and 
Stockholders Gain 


s PURRED on by the new tax on un- 

distributed profits and by greater 
earnings, American business corpo- 
rations have begun to let loose a flood 
of extra and special dividend pay- 
ments such as has not been seen by 
the financial community for many 
years. 


Also inspired by the same set of factors is a 
stream of wage increases for workers in many in- 
dustries, plus a huge total of Christmas and “jubi- 
lee” bonuses. 

Together, the large melon cutting for stock- 
holders and the greater number of dollars going 
to employes will have a beneficent effect on all 
lines of trade at least equal to the veterans’ bonus 
distribution earlier in the year, Government ex- 
perts figure. 

Corporations began to declare the special divi- 
dends and salary increases shortly after the re- 
sults of the presidential election became known. 
Such announcements will continue throughout the 
remainder of the year as business attempts to dis- 
tribute its earnings before Jan. 1. 

A compilation of wage increases and extra bon- 
uses to workers is printed in columns 2, 3 and 4. 

he dividend list follows, payments being on com- 
mon stock, unless otherwise specified: 


A 

Abbott Laboratories, 50 cents extra; Acme Steel, 
increased from 75 cents to $1; Ainsworth Mfg., 
stock dividend of £0 per cent; Allegheny Steel, in- 
crease from 25 to 50 cents, following an extra of 15 
cents on Sept. 16. 

Allen Industries, 50 cents extra; Allied Kid, 12! 
cents extra on Common and Class A; Allis-Chal- 
mers, 50 cents extra; American Cigarette and Cigar, 
stock dividend of 1/20 share of American Tobacco 
B: American Enka, extra of $3.50; American Invest- 
ment Co., 50 cents extra and increased the regular 
from 40 to 50 cents. 

American Laundry Machinery, 25 cents extra; 
American Radiator and Standard Sanitary, 15 cents 
extra; American Rolling Mill, 75 cents extra; Amer- 
ican Seating, resumed with $2.50; American Serv- 
ice, initial of $1 on Class A preferred; American 
Smelting and Refining, special of $2.25; American 
Sumatra Tobacco, 50 cents extra. 

Anaconda Copper, 25 cents extra; Anaconda Wire 
and Cable, $1 extra; Andian National Corp., Ltd., 
special of $1; Apex Electrical Mfg., resumed with 
$1; Archer-Daniels-Midland, special of $1; Asso- 
ciates Investment Co., extra of 75 cents and in- 
creased regular from 371% to 50 cents. 

Associated Oil (and subs.), increased from 25 to 
35 cents; Atlantic Refining, special of 25 cents; 
Atlantic Coast Line, increased to $2.25 from $1; 
Atlas Powder, 25 cents extra. 


B 

B/G Foods, Inc., special of $7 on $7 preferred; 
Baldwin Rubber, special of 50 cents; Baltimore 
Radio Show, Inc., $1 extra; Barber Co., Inc., re- 
sumed with 50 cents; Bayuk Cigar, extra of 25 cents; 
Beech-Nut Packing, special of $1; Berghoff Brew- 
ing Corp., 25 cents extra. 

Blaw-Knox, increased from 15 to 35 cents; Bige- 
low Sanford Carpet, $2 extra; Bon-Ami, 2/100 of a 
share on Class A, and 1/100 share on Class B. Bor- 
der City Mfg., resumed with $1; Bridgeport Machine, 
resumed with $1; Bristol-Meyers, extra of 20 cents 
and increased regular from 50 to 60 cents. 

Buckeye Pipe Line, increased from 75 to $1; 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining and Concentrating 
Co., 50 cents extra; Bullard Company, increased from 
25 cents to $1.25; Byron Jackson, 25 cents extra. 

Cc 

Cabot Manufacturing, increased from $1 to $2; 
Calamba Sugar Estate, $1 extra, following a $1.60 
extra in August; California Ink, extra of 25 cents; 
Cannon Mills, increased year-end dividend from 
$1 to $2; Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry, extra 
of 50 cents; Canfield Oil, resumed with $1; J. W. 
Carter Co., extra of 15 cents; J. I. Case, resumed 
with $4 on the common and cleared up arrears on 
the preferred with a payment of $7.75. 

A. M. Castle, 50 cents extra; Catalin Corp. of 
Amer., special initial of 40 cents; Caterpiller Trac- 
tor, 50 cents extra; Central Cold Storage, 25 cents 
extra; Chain Store Investment Corp., cleared up ar- 
rears on prferred with $23 payment. 

Champion Hardware, increased from 50 to 175 
cents; Chesapeake and Ohio R. R., extra of $1 in 
cash and $2 in preference Series A stock; Chese- 
borough Mfg., $1.50 extra; Chicago Corp., cleared up 
arrears on preferred with $5.50 payment; Chicago 
Mail Order, 121; cents extra. 

Chicago Rivet and Machine, 62% cents extra; 
Chrysler Corp., increased from $4 to $5.50; Cincin- 
nati Street Rwy., 10 cents extra; Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans and Texas Pacific Rwy., $23 a share extra 
which will result in a distribution of over $2,000,000. 

Clark Equipment, extra of 50 cents and increased 
regular from 30 to 40 cents; Clinton Trust Company, 
N. Y., extra of 25 cents and increased regular from 
50 to 75 cents. 

Cluett, Peabody, special $3; Coca Cola Company, 
extra of $2; Coca Cola International, extra of $16; 
Colt’s Firearms, $1.25 special; Columbian Carbon, 
$1.25 special; Commercial Credit, extra of $2; Com- 
mercial Investment Ins., extra of $1.25; Commercial 
Solvents, 20 cents special; Consolidated Amusement, 
30 cents extra; Congoleum-Nairn, 25 cents extra. 
Consolidated Bakeries of Canada, extra of 20 cents. 

Consolidated Car Heating, increased from $1.50 to 
$2; Consolidated Edison, N. Y., 25 cents extra; Con- 
solidated Investment Trust, extra of $1.15; Consoli- 
dated Paper, $1 extra. 

Container Corp. of Amer., 75 cents extra; Conti- 
nental Insurance, stock dividend of over 2 per cent; 
Copperweld Steel, $1.30 extra in certificates and 
cash; Crown Central Petroleum, initial of 6 cents; 
Crown Cork and Seal, special of $3; Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., initial dividend of 50 cents on Class A stock; 
Cutler-Hammer, extra of $1. 


D 


Detroit Paper Products, extra of 30 cents; Dexter 
Company, extra of 30 cents; Dictaphone, increased 
from $1 to $2.25; Doctor Pepper Co., extra of $2.45; 
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ROLL CALL OF CORPORATIONS INCREASING 
DIVIDENDS, WAGES AND BONUS PAYMENTS 








Dominguez Oil Fields, $1.50 extra; S. R. Dresser + common in addition to 65 cents already paid this 


Mfg., increased from $1.50 to $3 on the Class A and 
resumed with $1 on Class B. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours, year-end dividend of $2, as compared with 
previous payments of 90 and 70 cents. 


E 


Eastern Utilities Associates, initial dividend of 55 
cents; Eastman Kodak, special of 75 cents; Eisler 
Electric, 3 per cent stock dividend and 5 cent initial 
dividend; Electric Boat, resumed with 60 cents; 
Electrographic, 50 cents extra; Electrolux, 30 cents 
extra; El Paso Natural Gas, initial of 40 cents. 


F 

Famise Corp., increased from 6 to 8 cents; Fed- 
eral Model, extra of $1.50 with an option of stock 
dividend; Federated Department Stores, increased 
from 35 to 50 cents; Ferro Enamel, increased from 
55 cents to $2; Fidelity Fund, special of $2.50; Wm. 
A. Filene’s Sons, increased from 40 to 50 cents; Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber, increased from 30 to 50 
cents; Fiske Rubber, resumed with $3 on the pre- 
ferred; Fitz Simmons and Connell Dredge and Dock 
Co., extra of 12% cents; Foote-Burt Co., $1 extra on 











year. 
G 

General American Transport, extra of 25 cents 
and increased regular from 871% cents to $1;.General 
Electric, 50 cents extra, totaling $14,400,000; General 
Foods Corp., extra of 45 cents; General Motors, year- 
end dividend of $1.50; General Theatres Equipment, 
initial of $1.10; Gleaner Harvester, stock dividend of 
$2.50. 

Globe-Wernicke, resumed with $1; Golden Cycle, 
60 cents extra; Good Humor Company, resumed with 
$1; Gosnold Mills, plans to clear up $27 arrears on 
preferred by part payment in cash and part in new 
stock; Grand Rapids Varnish, special of 744 cents; 
Great Northern Paper, extra of 12 cents; Greyhound 
Corp., extra of 75 cents, subject to ICC approval; 
Gulf Oil, special of 50 cents; Chas. Gurd & Co., 
special of 20 cents. 


H 
Halle Bros., extra of 40 cents; Hamilton Watch 
Company, cleared up arrears on 6% preferred with 
payment of $16; Hancock Oil., Cal., extra of 12% 
cents; P. H. Hanes Knitting, extra of 20 cents on 
both the common and Class B stock; Harbison- 


Walker Refactories, 50 cents extra; Haverty Furni- 
ture, increased from 15 to 20 cents; Hayden Chem- 
ical, 75 cents extra and increased regular from 25 
to 50 cents. 

Hazeltine Company, increased from 75 cents to $1; 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett, extra of 85cents; Hobart 
Mfg., extras of 50 cents on Class A and Class B; Hol- 
land Furnace, resumed with $1; A. Hollander and 
Sons, $3 extra; Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, 
5 cents extra; Hoover Ball and Bearing, increased 
from 15 to 30 cents. 

Horn and Hardart, N. Y., 25 cents extra; House- 
hold Finance, $1.15 specials on both class A and 
Class B, as well as $1.35 on the preferred; Hummel- 
Ross Fibre, $1 extra; Humble Oil and Ref., 25 cents 
extra. 


I 

Ideal Financing Association, extra of 35 cents; 
Imperial Oil, Ltd., extra of 371% cents; Income 
Foundation Fund, extra of $2.25; Indian Refining, 
cleared up arrears on 7% preferred by payment of 
$43.75 and resumed on common with $1 payable in 
5-year notes; Inland Steel, special of $1.50. 

International Business Machine, stock dividend of 
5 per cent; International Petroleum, extra of 50 





THE LIST OF WAGE INCREASES 


PPROXIMATELY 125 large com- 

panies have announced increased 

pay or bonuses for their employes. 
They are as follows: 


A 


Abraham, and Straus and Bloomingdale’s, both 
members of Federated Department, Stores, an- 
nounced $60,000 Christmas bonus to all employes. 

Addressograph-Multigraph, bonus of one week’s 
pay to all workers. 

Allis-Chalmers, bonus of 5 per cent to all workers. 

Aluminum Goods Co., wage increase of an unde- 
termined amount. 

American Rolling Mill, 10.5 per cent increase for 
unskilled workers (meaning a $1,750,000 increase in 
annual pay roll). 

American Seating, 5 per cent Increase to hourly 
employes. 

American Steel and Wire — wage 
amounting to $400,000 to 3,500 employes. 

Andrews Steel, increase of approximately 10 per 
cent. 

American Thread, 10 per cent merease affecting 
1,600 employes. 

Appognog Co., wage increase of an unannounced 
amount. 

Arnold Print Works, unannounced amount wage 
increase. 

Atlantic Mills, wage increase of 10 per cent. 

Atlantic and Pacific Tea, in greater Cleveland 
area, wage increase totaling $250,000 annually, a 
half holiday a week and vacations. 

B 


Bethlehem Steel—an increase of about 10 per 
cent in total pay roll, with the lowest paid workers 
receiving the largest advance. 

Black and Decker, bonus of two weeks’ salary to 
employes. 

Blue Ridge Rayon, 5 to 10 per cent increase. 

Brickham Stamping, 10 per cent increase. 

C 

Caleco Chemical, 5 per cent to about 2,000 em- 
ployes. 

J. I. Case, 6 per cent to certain employes. 

Central Iron and Steel, 10 per cent general in- 
crease. 

Champion Paper and Fibre, increase for 4,000 
workers. 

Chicago Bridge and Iron, 10 per cent to certain 
employes. 

Chicago Coach, 3 to 5 cents an hour, totaling 
$100,000. 

Chrsyler Corp., $4,000,000 bonus distribution to 
employes. 

Cleveland-Cliffs Iron, 544 cents an hour general 
raise. 

Coca Cola, one month’s salary bonus to all em- 
ployes. 

Collins and Aikman, 10 per cent increase to all 
employes. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms, 5 per cent of 1936 wages 
as bonus to 2,100 workers. | 

Columbian Carbon, $50 bonus to each worker in 
service since July 1. 

Commercial Investment Trust, distribution of 
extra compensation to employes amounting to ap- 
proximately $500,000 for year. 

Crown Worsted Mills, 10 per cent general increase. 

Cutler-Hammer, bonuses amounting to approxi- 
mately $225,000. . 

D 


Dayton Rubber, 8 per cent increase, totaling $150,- 
000 to 1,200 employes. 

F. Duffy Co., 10 per cent general increase. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours, general wage increase 
ranging from 7 to 10 per cent. 

J. F. Dunn, 10 per cent general wage increase. 


E 


Eagle Picher Lead Co. and Eagle Picher Smelting 
and Refining Co., 25 cents a day increase for em- 
ployes. . 

Eastman Kodak, bonus amounting to $2,220,000. 

Eaton Mfg., bonus of about $30 each to 6,000 em- 
ployes. 

Elliott White Springs’ Mills, pay increases in four 
Southern cities. 


increases 


F 


Fabyan Woolen, 10 per cent general increase. 











Farr Alpaca, 10 per cent general increase. 

Ferro Enamel, 5 per cent general increase. 

Firth-Sterling Steel, increase of 712 cents an 
hour, general. 

Fiske Rubber, 11 per cent increase, aggregating 
$250,000 a year. 

G 

General Electric, pre-Christmas payment to em- 
ployes under general profit-sharing plan and a gen- 
eral 2 per cent “adjusted” pay increase. 

General Foods Corp., bonus of two weeks’ pay to 
employes with company since Jan. 1, and one week’s 
pay to all others. 

General Motors, 5 cents an hour general increase, 
and Christmas bonus of $10,000,000. 

General Steel Castings (Commonwealth Division), 
10 per cent wage increase to hourly and piece 
workers. 

Globe-Wernicke, announced an employe profit- 
sharing plan. 

Goodall Worsted, announced wage increase. 

Grenwich Bleachery, announced wage increase. 

Grosvenordale Mills, wage increase for 1,800 
workers. 

H 


Harrisburg Steel Corp., 10 per cent or 51 cents 
an hour increase to approximately 1,000 workers, 
aggregating $100,000 a year. 

H. and H. Mfg., 10 per cent general increase. 

Hewitt Rubber, 712 per cent pay increase and a 
special Christmas bonus. 


I-J 
Inland Steel, pay increcse to about 300 employes. 
W. B. Jarvis Co., approximately $50 bonus to each 
employe. 
Johns-Mansville, plant at Mansville, N. J., 5 per 
cent increase to approximately 1,500 workers. 
Cyril Johnson Woolens, 10 per cent wage increase. 
Jones and Laughlin Steel, 10 per cent wage in- 
crease. 
L 
Laclede Steel, 10 per cent increase affecting about 
1,500 workers. 
Lawrence Mfg. Co., 10 per cent increase, general. 
Lippitt Woolen, 10 per cent general increase. 
Lone Star Cement, graduated bonus to all em- 
ployes. 
Lorraine Mfg., 10 per cent incerase. 
Ludlow Mfg., 10 per cent increase. 
Ludlum Steel, approximately a 10 per cent wage 
increase. 
Lukens Steel, wage increase of more than 10 per 
cent to 3,000 workers. 
M 
May Department Stores, week’s Salary to most 
employes. 
Motor Wheel, 5 cents an hour increase. 
Murray Corp. of America, $165,000 Christmas 
bonuses for 5,500 workers. 
N 
National Steel, wage increase. 
Nashua Mfg., 10 per cent general increase. 
New Era Shirt, one week’s bonus to 500 employes. 
Newport Rolling Mill, wage increase. 
Niagara Hudson Power, wage increase for all em- 
ployes earning under $2,600 a year. 


O-P 
Outlet Corp., bonus of 3 per cent of wages to all 
employes, 
Packard Woolen Mills, 10 per cent increase. 
Pequot Mills, 10 per cent general increase. 
Packard Motor, increase of 5 cents an hour, 
Porter-Dearington Textiles, 5 per cent increase 
for 75 workers. 
Israel Putnam Mills, 10 per cent increase for 150 
men. 
Putnam Woolen, 10 per cent increase for 600 
workers. 
Q 


Quidick Dye Works, 10 per cent wage increase. 








If the names of any companies which 
have declared wage increases, bonuses or 
extra or special dividends have been 
omitted from tke list on this page, the 
United States News will be glad to list 
them in succeeding issués. 














AND BONUSES 


Queen City Cotton, upward readjustment of wages 
for 450 workers. 


R 


Raybestos-Manhattan, bonus of one week’s wages 
to all employes in service since Jan. 1, and half a 
week’s wages to those employed since July 1. 

Rhode Island Worsted, 10 per cent general in- 
crease. 

Richmond Worsted, 10 per cent for 125 employes. 

Ritter Dental Mfg., increase of 5 per cent in all 
wages. 

Riverside Woolens, 10 per cent general increase. 

Ss 

Sanford Mills, unannounced amount, general in- 
crease. 

Sayles Finishing Plant, a general increase in 
wages. 

Sears, Roebuck, $1,500,000 “jubilee” bonus distri- 
bution. 

Shambrow Shuttle Co., 10 per cent wage increase 
affecting 130 employes. 

Simmons Co., Christmas bonus of $300,000. 

Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron, 10 per cent general 
increase. 

Sommerville Mfg., wage increase of undetermined 
amount. 

Stafford Woolen, wage increase of undetermined 
amount. 

Standard Oil of Indiana, $4,500,000 bonus distribu- 
tion. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey, $4,500,000 bonus dis- 
tribution to employes. 

Steinway and Sons, bonus of two weeks’ wages to 
all factory employes, and announced an upward re- 
adjustment of wages to be made in January. 

Stillwater Worsted Mills, increased wages ranging 
from $3 to $5 a week. 

Sturbridge Finishing Co., 10 per cent wage in- 
crease. 

T-U 

Thatcher Mfg., two weeks’ pay as bonus to em- 
ployes. 

Transue and Williams Steel Forging, bonus of one 
week’s salary. 

Uncas Finishing, wage increase for 150 workers. 

United Aircraft, 5 cents an hour increase to 
hourly employes, which adds more than $635,000 to 
the pay roll. 

United Carbon, Christmas bonus, half month’s 
pay for all employes. 

United-Carr Fastener, bonus of two weeks’ salary 
to all employes on pay rolls since Dec. 1, 1933, a 
week’s salary to all those hired between that date 
and June 30, 1936, and a cash consideration to the 
remainder. 

United Engineering and Foundry, 11 per cent 
wage increase. 

United States Freight, increase in wages. 

United States Steel, increase averaging 10 per 
cent of wages, offered to 500,000 workers, aggregat- 
ing $30,000,000 a year. 

United States Paper Board, 10 per cent wage in- 
crease for 180 workers. 

United States Rubber, announced wage increase. 

V 

Viscose Corp., 5 per cent pay rate increase to 
hourly and piece work employes, affecting about 
15,000 workers. 

WwW 

Waldorf System, 10 per cent increase in pay for 
certain workers. 

Weinberger Drug, one week’s salary bonus for 600 
workers. 

Western Auto Supply, 5 per cent wage increase to 
all employes with one or more years’ service, aggre- 
gating $125,000. 

Western Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers 
Assoc., raised wages of 9,000 employes a minimum 
of 5% cents an hour. 

Westinghouse Air Brake, 10 per cent wage in- 
crease. 

Wheeling Steel Corp. a wage increase, the 
amount of which is to be determined later, to 18,000 
employes. 

+ 4 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube, increased wages to 
its workers. 

Yellow Truck and Coach Mfg., a General Motors 
subsidiary, 5 cents an hour increase, and contributed 
$250,000 to an “appreciation” fund. 

















cents and increased regular from 56 to 75 cents; 
International Radio, 200 per cent stock dividend; 
International Salt, extra of 12% cents; Interna- 
tional Shore, extra of 25 cents; Investment Corp., of 
Phila., extra of 50 cents. 


J 
Jaeger Machine, extra of 10 per cent in stock; W. 
B. Jarvis Co., extra of $1.25; Jewel Tea Company, 
special of $2. 
K 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Rwy., specials of $3 on 
Preferred A & B; Katz Drug Co., 200 per cent stock 
dividend; Kelley Island Lime and Transportation, 
extra of 25 cents; Kelsey-Hayes Wheel, $1.50 initial 
on common A and B; Kennecott Copper, increased 
from 30 cents to 85 cents; Kentucky Securities, in- 
itial of $1.60; Kimberly-Clark, increased from 12% 
cents to 25 cents; Kroger Grocery and Bakery, 30 
cents extra. 


L 

Lake Shore Mines, extra of $1; Lehn and Fink 
Products, increased from 6212 to 8742 cents; Libby, 
McNeill and Libby, initial of $1 with option of pay- 
ment in stock; Liggett and Meyers Tobacco, extra 
of $2 on both common and common B; Lincoln 
Printing, increased from 25 cents to 50 cents. 

Loew’s, Inc., extra of $1; Lone Star Cement, extra 
of 75 cents; P. Lorillard and Co., 30 cents extra; 
La. Land & Expl. extra of $1.50; Louisville & 
Nashville R. R., $1.50 special; Ludlow Mfg. Asso- 
ciates, extra of $3; Ludlum Steel, extra of 25 cents; 
Luther Mfg., resumed with $1. 


M 


Magma Copper, increased from 50 cents to $1; 
Mangle Inv. Ins., 5 cents extra; Manhattan Shirt, 
increased from 15 to 25 cents; C. I. Manu and Co.,, 
10 cents extra; Manufacturers Casualty Insurance, 
10 cents extra; Masonite Corp., 25 cents extra on 
new common; Mass. Investors Trust, extra of 25 
cents and a special of approximately $1 in cash or 
rights.” 

May Hosiery Mills, initial of 25 cents; May De- 
partment Stores, increased from 50 to 75 cents; 
McKeesport Tin Plate, an “unclassified” dividend of 
$1; McWilliams Dredging, special, 1212 cents; Mem- 
phis Natural Gas, increased from 10 to 30 cents; 
Merck & Co., extra of 20 cents. 

Meteor Motor Car, increased from 50 cents to $1; 
Oscar Meyer Co., extra of 25 cents on 8™%per cent 
preferred; Monsanto Chemical, special of $1.25; 
Monroe Loan Society, initial of 24 cents on Class B 
common; Morris Financing, extra of $5 on Class A 
and $1 on Class B stock. 

Motor Finance Company, extra of 80 cents; Motor 
Wheel Corp., increased from 25 cents to 40 cents; 
Mullins Manufacturing, special of 50 cents on both 
Class A and Class B; G. C. Murphy & Co., extra of 
75 cents and increased regular from 40 to 50 cents; 
Murray Corp. of Amer., resumed with 50 cents; Mus<« 
kegon Piston Ring, 25 cents extra. 


N 


National Bond and Share, special of $3; National 
Can, special of $2.25; National Cash Register, in< 
creased from 124 to 50 cents; National Malleable 
and Steel Castings, increased from 65 cents to $1f 
National Oats, special of $1; National Oil Products, 
extra of $2; National Pressure Cooker Co., extra of 
20 cents; Neisner Brothers, 3712 cents extra; J. J. 
Newberry, 40 cents extra; New England Tel. & Tel., 
increased from $1.50 to $2; Newmont Mining, year- 
end dividend of $2;Newport Industries, 60 cents in- 
itial; New York Air Brake, year-end dividend of 
$1.50; Niagara National Bank, initial of 10 cents; 
Noblitt-Sparks, special of $1.50, with an option of 
1/20 of an additional share. 

Noranda Mines, Ltd., increase from $1.25 to $1.75; 
North Central Texas Oil, 15 cents special; Northern 
Pipe Line, increased from 15 cents to 35 cents. 


O 
Ohio Oil, increased from 25 to 35 cents; Outlet 
Company, special of $2 and increased regular from 
25 to 50 cents. 


P 

Packard Motor, increased from 15 to 20 cents; 
Pacific Can, extra of 25 cents; Pacific Fire Insur- 
ance, increased from $1 to $1.50; Pacific Mills, in- 
creased from 50 cents to $1; Paraffine Companies, 
Inc., 50 cents extra; Parker Rust Proof, extra of 8214 
cents. 

Patterson-Sargent, extra of 25 cents; Penna. R.R., 
increased from $1 to $2; Penna. Salt Mfg., extra of 
$2.25; Perfect Circle, 50 cents extra; Pet Milk, 25 
cents extra; Peter Paul, Inc., $1; Phelps Dodge, 25 
cents special; Phillips Petroleum, .$1 special; 
Pioneer Mills, Ltd., 20 cents extra. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass, special of $2 which is to 
include Jan. 1 regular payment; Pittsburgh Screw 
and Bolt, increased from 12% cents to 40 cents; 
Plymouth Fund, special of 1 cent on Class A stock; 
Plymouth Oil, 15 cents extra, following 25 cents 
extra in Oct.; Prentice-Hall, Inc., ten cents extra; 
Protective Indemnity, 50 cents extra; Public Service 
Corp., N. J., 20 cents extra. 


Quaker State Oil, 10 cents extra. 


R 
Rainer Brewing, resumed on Class B stock with 
50 cents; Raybestos-Manhattan, special of 25 cents; 
Reliance Insurance Co., extra of 20 cents; Rich’s 
Inc., extra of $1; H. H. Robertson Co., extra of 25 
cents; Royalite Oil, 25 cents extra. 


Ss 

Safeway Stores, stock dividend of $2; Sagamore 
Mfg., increased from $1 to $1.50;Schenley Distillers, 
extra of $1.50 in cash and $2.50 in 51% per cent pre- 
ferred stock; Schiff Co., extra of 75 cents; Seaboard 
Surety, increased from 35 to 50 cents; Sears-Roe- 
buck, special of $1.75; Servel, Inc., 40 cents extra; 
Sharon Steel, special of 75 cents, and resumed pay- 
ments on common with 75 cents; F. G. Shattuck, 
extra of 50 cents. 

Signode Steel Strapping, increased from 12% to 
25 cents; Simmons Co., increased from 20 to 75 
cents; Sioux City Stock Yards, extras of 37% cents 
on common, and on $1.50 participating preferred; 
Skelly Oil, cleared up arrears on preferred with pay- 
ment of $25.50; Socony-Vacuum, 25 cents special. 

Sontag Chain Stores, extra of $5.50; Soundview 
Pulp, 50 cents extra; Spear and Co., initial of 50 
cents; Spicer Mfg., increased from $1 to $2; Stand- 
ard Brands, 25 cents extra; Standard Oil, Cal., 5 
cents extra; Standard Oil, Ind., $1 extra; Standard 
Oil, Neb., resumed with 25 cents; Standard Oil, N. J., 
75 cents extra; Stanley Works, increased regular 25 
to 40 cents, extra of 60 cents and special of 75 cents. 


[Continued on Page 17.] 























November 23, 1936 


RUNNING true to govern- 
ment financial experts’ pre- 
dictions, collections of internal 
revenue continue to rise materi- 
ally above the same period ‘in 
the 1936 fiscal year, as the re- 
ceipts of the first four months 
of the 1937 year are totaled. 
Better business, and not any 
changes in the revenue laws, is the 
reason for the larger collections by 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, its 
Officials say. The first payments 
under the provisions of the Revenue 


Act of 1936 will not be made until | 


ee 


March 15, they point out. 

For the first four months of the 
1937 fiscal year, July 1 to October 
31, inclusive, internal revenue col- 
lections aggregated $1,299,600,000, 
an increase of $172,000,000 or about 
1614 per cent over the same period 
last year, the Treasury announced 
last week. 

For October alone, George J. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


United Gas & Electric Co. 

1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
November 18, 1936. 

The Board of Directors has this day 

declared the regular semi-annual divi- 

dend of two and one-half per cent 

(212%) on the outstanding 5% Pre- 

ferscd Stock of the Company, payable 

December, 15, 1936, .o stockholders of 

record December 1, 1936, 

J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


_— 





DIVIDEND NOTICE — 








oa 


Convertible Preference Steck, 

$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 
A regular quarterly dividend of $1.06\4 on the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
pavable January 1, 1937, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on December 5, 
1936. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 

A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable January 1, 1937, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 5, 1936. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock—Extra Dividend 

An extra dividend of $1.25 per share in cash has 
been declared on the Common Stock of COM- 
MERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST COR- 
PORATION, payable December 15, 1936 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 5, 1936. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks wil! be mailed. 

JOHN L. SNYDER, Treesurer 
November 19, 1936. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





, Schoeneman, deputy commissioner 


of the Internal Revenue Bureau, re- 
ported that total collections were up 
17 million dollars over October, 1935, 
or $199 million as compared with 
$182,000,000. 
INCREASES IN TAX RECEIPTS 
Heightened business activity 
throughout the country effected 
gains in the Federal revenue re- 


| ceipts all through the list, from in- 


| 


come taxes to levies on liquor, 
tobacco, security transactions and 
electrical power. 

Following are the collections for 
some of the more important items 


‘New Security Issues 








(THE Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission announced the filing for 

registration during the past week of 

the following new security issues: 


on the list for the July-October 
period? 

Corporation taxes, $219,000,000 an 
increase of almost $45,000,000 over 
last year. 

Individual income taxes, $166,370,- 
000, a gain of $35,000,000. 


INCOME AND EXCISE TAXES LEAD 
Income taxes, combined, almost 
$386,000,000, an advance of more 
than 26 per cent. 
Levies on alcoholic products, 
Slightly below $214,000,000, or a jump 
of about $38,000,000. 


Tobacco taxes, $194,255,590, an 


increase of over $21,000,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE WATER 
CORPORATION, New York City, 
$7,250,000 of first collateral trust | 


bonds, due 1966, the interest rate on 
which is to be furnished by later 
amendments. W. C. Langley & Co. 
New York City, is expected to be one 
of the underwriters. 

G. E. EMPLOYEES SECURITIES COR- 
PORATION, Jersey City, N. J., $25,- 
000,000 of 5 per cent voting deben- 
ture bonds to be issued serially under 
an indenture dated September 29 and 
to mature December 1 of the tenth 
year from the year of issue. State- 
ment reveals that entire proceeds from 
the bonds, which will not be under- 
written, will be treated as an addi- 
tion to the general funds of the cor- 
poration. 

OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC 


COMPANY, Oklahoma City, $65,000,000 | 


of first mortgage 3% per cent bonds, 


Series due 1966, and $9,500,000 of 4 | 


per cent debentures due 1946. The 
names of the underwriters will be dis- 
closed in later amendments. 
CONSUMERS 
Jackson, Mich., $12,000,000 of first 
mortgage 3'4 per cent bonds, Series 
1936, due 1966. Underwriters: Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co., Inc., Bonbright & 
Co., Inc., The First Boston Corpora- 


POWER COMPANY, | 


tion, and Brown Harriman & Co., Inc., | 
all of New York City, and E. W. Clark | 


& Co., Philadelphia. 
CONSOLIDATED GAS, ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md., $23,000,000 of Series 
N, 34 per cent first refunding mort- 
gage sinking fund bonds, due Decem- 
ber 1, 1971. According to the prospec- 
tus, White, Weld & Co. The First 
Boston Corporation, and Minsch, 


Monell & Company, Inc., will be in- 
cluded 
writers. 


among the principal under- | 


Manufacturers excise taxes, $159,- 
892,241, an advance of $34,406,969. 

Gasoline taxes, largest in the ex- 
cise group, $77,030,778, up about 14 
per cent. 

Taxes collected under existing so- 
cial security laws and the railroad 
retirement pension plan added $95,- 
895 to the government’s revenues. 
This represented a net increase, 
since the taxes were not on the 
‘books last year. 


TAPPING NEW SOURCES 

For the entire fiscal year 1937 
President Roosevelt, in his revised 
budget made public in early Sep- 
tember, estimated that internal 
revenue receipts would aggregate 
practically $5,075,000,000. Actual 
Treasury receipts from this source 
in the 1936 fiscal year, ended June 
30, were $3,512,851,608. 

As indicated above, the totals for 
the year will include the first pay- 
ment under the provisions of the 
Revenue Act of 1936 which is de- 
signed to force out corporate profits 


into the hands of stockholders 
where they can be taxed. In the 
1937 fiscal year, budget experts 


figure the surtax on undistributed 
profits alone will bring approxi- 
mately 400 million more dollars 
into the Treasury, by tapping a new 
source of revenue. 

x * 


Financial Highlights 

Higher Rents—-An additional in- 
crease of 10 per cent in rents may be 
expected within the next 12 months, 
Walter W. Rose, Orlando, Fia., 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, tells his 
association’s annual convention. 

Continuations—Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, deny- 
ing rumors that he and Jesse Jones, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
chairman, were at odds on fiscal 
policies, declares he favors an exten- 
























Great Public Servants.. Served by Jal 


Gas and electricity are two of the great servants of civilization. 
Jones & Laughlin has been privileged to serve these great 
public servants for many years, chiefly through the develop- 
ment and manufacture of tubular products especially designed 
to meet their diverse and exacting requirements. J &L seam- 
less drill pipe, casing and line pipe; J & L seamless and welded 
standard pipe and conduit pipe; and J&L seamless boiler 
tubes—all these quality products are performing important 
service in the economical and efficient production and con- 
veyance of gas and electrical current. 


LOOK TO J&L FOR ALL YOUR STEEL REQUIREMENTS 


Billets, Sheet Bars, Skelp—Hot Rolled Bars, Plates, Shapes, Strip and Sheets— 
Lightweight Channels—Railroad Spikes and Tie Plates—Bars for Concrete 
Reinforcement—Assembled Road Bar Mats—Forging Steel—Jalcase Steel—Cold 
Finished Steel—Steel Piling—Junior Beams—Fabricated Structural Work— 
Seamless and Welded Tubular Products—Wire Rods and Wire Products—Tin 
Plate, Black Sheets and Manufacturing Ternes—Coke By-Products—Pig Iron. 











JONES & LAUG 
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PittseuRGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


L CORPORATION 


MONEY: HOW BETTER BUSINESS 
IS BUOYING FEDERAL REVENUES 


change Commission, 


sion of RFC for one more year. Like- 
wise, the secretary tells newsmen, 
world economic conditions demand 
etxension of the huge stabilization 
fund and the President’s devaluation 
power by the approaching Congress. 

New Controls—Securities and Ex- 
through its 
chairman, James M. Landis, gives 
notice that it is speeding its pro- 
posed program for segregation of 
brokers and dealers on national se- 
curities exchanges, after conferring 
with a New York Stock Exchange 
special committee. 

Retention Senator Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, foresees no 
drastic changes in Federal taxes 
during the next session of Congress, 
but rather a retention of the levies 
at their present rates in order to 
help the current drive to balance 
the budget. Senator Harrison is 
chairman of the Senate Finance 


| Committee. 





Margin Changes—Federal Reserve 
Board releases an amendment to its 
regulations on margin requirements 
for stock purchases in order to re- 
ceive consideration and suggestions. 
New rules would require brokers to 
force customers to put up the full 
margin required before purchasing 
stocks, or, at the latest, at the end 
of the day in which purchases are 
consummated. 

Utility Act—SEC leaders express 
opinion that the “united front” op- 
position to the Public Utility Act of | 


The United States News 








[Continued From Page 16.] 

Sterchi Bros., special of $1 on 5 
per cent preferred and resumed on 
common with 30 cents; Sterling 
Brewers, increased from 20 to 30 
cents; Sterling Products, extra of 30 
cents; Stouffer Corp., resumed with 
10 cents; Sun Oil, 6 per cent stock 
stock dividend; Sun Ray Drug, extra 
of 20 cents; Sunshine Mining, in- 
creased from 50 to 75 cents; Super- 
heater, special of 25 cents; Suther- 
land Paper, extra of 20 cents. Swift 
& Co., special of 30 cents. 


T 

James Talcott, Inc., initial of 10 
cents; Texas Gulf Producing, initial 
of 5 cents; Texas Gulf Sulphur, ex- 
tra of 50 cents; Thatcher Mfg., ex- 
tra of $1.25; Tidewater Oil, increased 
from 45 to 70 cents; Timken Roller 
Bearing, 75 cents extra; R. G. le 
1935 may break up shortly, an- 
nouncing that Robert F. Pack, pres- 
ident of Northern States Power, had 
agreed to ask his company, now 
fighting the legislation, to register 
with SEC. First company to regis- 
ter under the act, Public Service 
Corp. of Texas, filed its statement 
last week. 


Tourneau, extra of $450 Truax- 
Traer Coal, resumed with 25 cents; 
Twin Coach, 10 cents extra: Twin 
Dise Clutch, increased from 50 to 
75 cents. 


Union Investment, extra of 50 
cents; United Aircraft, initial of 50 
cents; United Carr Fastener, extra 
of 40 cents; United G. & E., special 
of $2.50 on 5% preferred: United 
States Freight, 75 cents extra: U. S. 


| Gypsum, extra of $1.25; United Mer- 


| 


chants and Manufacturers, initial 
of 25 cents; U. S. Playing Card, 25 
cents extra; United States Steel, 
$3.50 on preferred, of which $1.75 is 
a regular payment; United States 
Sugar, initial of i0 cents. 
Vv 

Van Norman Machine and Trans- 
port, 20 cents extra; Van Raalte Co., 
increased from $1 to $2; Vick Chemi- 
cal, 10 cents extra; Viking Pump, 


increased from 50 cents to $1; Vir-. | 


ginia Coal and Iron, 75 cents extra; 
Virginia Fire and Marine Ins., 100 
per cent stock dividend. 


r 


Washington Rwy. and Elct., extra 
of $10; Western Auto Supply, extra 
of $3; and increased on both class 


ROLL CALL OF DIVIDENDS 


17 
—_————— 
A and Class B from 75 cents to $1; 
Western Maryland R. R., $7 on 7% 
cumulative first preferred, first pay- 
ment since 1919; Westinghouse Air 
Brake, special of $1; Western Elec- 
trical Instrument, increased from 25 
to 60 cents. 


Wilson-Jones, increased from $1 to 

$1.50; Woodall Industries, extra of 30 
cents and increased regular from 20 
to 25 cents; F. W. Woolworth, Ltd., 
two stock dividends of 100%: 
Wright Aeronautical, resumed with 
$1. 














Send the coupon below 
for a facsimile of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, 


suitable for framing. 





ag 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Boston, MassacnusctrTs. 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me facsimile of Declaration of 

Independence. 
Mame 2... sccccemewmcescencans 
City 
ULS.N. 38 
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BROWN HARRIMAN & Co. 


NCORPORATED 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 








$25,000,000 


KOPPERS COMPANY 


(FORMERLY KOPPERS GAS AND COKE COMPANY) 


FIRST MORTGAGE AND COLLATERAL TRUST BONDS 


SERIES A, 4%, DUE NOVEMBER 1, 1951 


TO BE DATED NOVEMBER 1, 1936 





PRICE 100°: 


AND ACCRUED INTEREST 





COPIES OF THE PROSPECTUS MAY BE OBTAINED 


FROM ANY OF THE UNDERSIGNED 


MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 


EDWARD B. SMITH & Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., NOVEMBER 18,1936 








THIS ADVERTISEMENT APPEARS AS A MATTER OF RECORD ONLY AND IS UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES TO BE CONSTRUED AS 
AN OFFERING OF THESE SECURITIES FOR SALE, OR AS AN OFFER TO BUY. OR AS A SOLICITATION OF AN OFFER 
TO BUY. ANY OF SUCH SECURITIES. THE OFFERING IS MADE ONLY BY THE PROSPECTUS. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BLYTH & Co., INC. BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
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$23,500,000 
Argentine Republic 


Dated November 15, 1936. 


This appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an 
offering of these Bonds for sale, oras an offer to buy, or a8 a solicitation of an offer to 
buy, any of such Bonds. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


Sinking Fund External Conversion Loan 412% Bonds 


Due November 15, 1971. 


Price 9242% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from the undersigned, 
or from any other underwriter of this issue. 


MORGAN STANLE Y&CO. 
Incorpora 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 
LAZARD FRERES & COMPANY 


Incorperated 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 





BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incorperated 


BLYTH & CO., Inc. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION | 
WHITE, WELD & CO. 

















































Dated November 19, 1936. 































“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Untied Rates 





Vol. 4. November 23, 1936. No. 47 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 




















Union 


ingman should be repealed. 
Union labor is right in its demand that this bur- 


den, if borne at all, should not be by the men and 
women who toil. 

Social security can and should be provided but the ex- 
pense should be met by those who have the capacity to 
pay. 

It is most unfortunate that the payroll tax became an 
issue in closing days of the last campaign instead of 
earlier. As it is, the agitation served a useful purpose—it 
brought home to the workingmen that they, will have their 
wages cut by a compulsory saving plan beginning next 
January. 

Such a scheme is fundamentally wrong. 
to the benefit of the workers nor the government. 

In the first place the fedegal government has no consti- 
tutional right to levy a payroll tax for the benefit of a 
class. It can impose taxes only for the general expenses 
of government. If pay envelopes can be invaded today 
for one purpose, they can be invaded tomorrow for an- 
other. 

Social security,is a desirable objective but there are 
other ways of achieving it without placing a burden on the 
working people today and without doing injury to the 
millions of persons who are still without jobs. 

Our first duty is to the unemployed. More jobs cannot 
be created if industry is about to pay a heavy tax for far- 
off social security and if the funds contributed by employ- 
ers and employes are to be withdrawn from the stream of 
commerce merely to swell the total of fiat bonds being 
issued. Such bonds could mean more and more wasteful 
projects and forms of work relief that are unproductive 
of real wealth or permanent jobs. 


T HE tax on the pay envelope of the American work- 


It is neither 


Private pension systems, or 
contributions made by employes 
to reserve funds set up by their 


POLITICAL USE i 
own unions or fraternal organiza- 
OF HUGE FUND tions, become useful parts of our 


economic system because the funds are invested in Amer- 
ican enterprises. Thus the capital is used to produce 
wealth, to build soundly with the safeguards of a profit- 
and-loss-system checked by personal rather than political 
responsibility. 

Any system of old age pensions established by private 
employers or by the labor unions themselves or by both, 
under governmental supervision such as is given to banks 
and financial institutions generally, is better than a re- 
serve set up by political government to be invested in 
political bonds the proceeds of which can be spent for 
political projects. 

But there is a much more urgent reason for opposing 
the contributory pension system of federal payroll taxes 
and compulsory saving. It is that the unemployed of to- 
day cannot hope to get jobs that will enable them to live 
comfortably in the present if an inequitable system of in- 
direct taxation keeps industry from getting the benefits 
of the invested capital and savings of the working people 
of the country. 

The prospect of a large capital fund to be-invested by 
political government in government bonds makes for a 
governmentally controlled system of public works that 
cannot in the end be prevented from establishing state 
socialism on a wide scale. 

The first steps naturally would involve a certain amount 
of competition between government and industry and 
finally a taking over of certain activities because the pay- 
roll tax proceeds would, after wiping out the present debt, 
offer then a constantly increasing reservoir from which 
the government could take whatever it needed to buy the 
railroads, the utilities, apartment houses, slum projects, 
and finally retail stores and other businesses usually as- 
sociated with local community life. 


DANGERS FROM 


The alternative, of course, is 
general taxation so as to get the 
necessary funds to provide old 


PAY IS A FAIR 
a nsions and benefits. If the 
TAX STANDARD nt ‘Gants means that the fed- 


eral government is to become a welfare agency, it should 
be supported as such by those who have the capacity to 


pay. 
American business and American individuals of moder- 


THE ABILITY TO 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


ate and high incomes can well afford to pay for an old age 
pension plan and it does not need any complicated or 
overlapping system of state control. 

But American business and thrifty individuals cannot 
afford to pay the bill if they are also taxed for political 
waste. No better leverage to force the proper spending of 
public funds could be desired than to make the financial 
needs of a social security plan a first lien on the income 
taxes of the country after providing a reasonable sum for 
the regular expenses of the federal government. 

Social security should take precedence over all other 
extras and luxuries and experiments being conducted by 
the federal government. 


NEED FULLER 


Incidentally if Amerca is really 


to get anew deal in taxation, it be- , 


comes more than ever important 


COOPERATION 
that a system of cooperation be- 
WITH STATES tween ‘he states oe po federal 


government should be worked out so that the federal gov- 
ernment may collect certain taxes, save duplication, and 
reimburse the states in proper proportion. Mark Graves, 
tax commissioner of the state of New York, has worked 
out an admirable plan along those lines. The Adminis- 
tration should lose no time in calling a conference of gov- 
ernors or in proposing a constitutional amendment to 
bring about such a reform. 

But even before we have been able to overhaul the whole 
tax structure so that the states and federal government 
will not compete with each other on tax revenues, it 
should be possible to begin to set up a social security plan 
out of general tax receipts. 

At some later date when America has absorbed her un- 
employed, it may be possible to provide a special tax for 
old age benefits beginning with certain of the income 
groups on a very small percentage basis and graduating 
the tax upward on those who earn considerably more. 

There is no better principle for taxation than capacity 
to pay, and certainly most of the 26,000,000 persons who 
are to have their pay envelopes docked beginning next 
January are not yet ready to forego the opportunity to 
provide the necessities of a low standard of living in order 
to meet the requirements of a fantastic old age pension 
scheme that is not to begin for many of them until 1942 
anyhow. 

What we need today is concentration on economic re- 
covery so as to care for the 9,500,000 unemployed at the 
earliest possible moment. This is imperative not only in 
the interest of the morale of the idle but alsoin the interest 
of the employed who are paying through hidden taxes 
the cost of the expensive WPA scheme and kindred plans. 
Thus huge sums can be saved to the taxpayers who can 
spend more money in the general stream of commerce. 
RESERVE FROM At best the present social se- 

curity law does not provide a real 
WAGE TAX CAN reserve. Moneys turned in from 


BE DIVERTED payroll taxes go into the general 


fund. They will be used for gen- 
eral expenses. They are already counted upon to balance 
the budget of so-called general and emergency expenses. 

What will happen is that for the next few years, the 
social security receipts will go into the pool of federal 
moneys and not until 1942 will there be any substantial 
payments to the beneficiaries. When that time comes, 
the government will simply borrow the money from the 
American people. It will merely issue fiat bonds for the 
amounts needed. 

This was the experience of the federal government in 
handling the veterans insurance funds and the 
soldier bonus plan. Congress theoretically appropri- 
ated $110,000,000 a year for the soldiers’ fund but since the 
federal government soon decided there was no sense in 
putting aside its own bonds for cumulative reinvestment 
or compounding of interest, the federal bookkeepers 
merely chalked up the necessary sums each year and then 
when the demand for cash came it was necessary to bor- 
row virtually all the money anyway. 

Social security benefits when paid out of general tax- 
ation will mean the same kind of bookkeeping entry. The 
federal government will simply ear-mark some of the 
bonds for the payment of the benefits and will use the 
cash for other purposes. If the budget hasn’t been bal- 
anced and there is no surplus when the time comes to pay 
the benefits it will be necessary to borrow just the same. 


REPEAL THE PAYROLL TAX! 


Labor Is Right in Its Demand That the Working People Shall Not Bear the Burden 
Of Social Security Taxes—Government Should Provide All Old Age Benefits 
Out of General Taxation For the Present 
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But by that time the American 
economic system, let us hope, will 
have absorbed much of our huge 


MEANS CUT IN 
BUYING POWER public debt through a prudent 
management of our tax problem 


and through a progressive rise in national income. 

In any event, the present is no time to take away from 
the purchasing power of the private economic system the 
income of the working people or to add, as the employers 
will, additional sums to the cost of articles sold in order 
to meet the new federal levies required. 

The last election plainly warned the politicians of all 
parties that the masses want direct benefits from the gov- 
ernment and that those who do not have the capacity to 
pay for those benefits, either in payroll taxes or any other 
kind of taxes, will not brook an imposition of the burden 
on their meager incomes. 

Nobody in the New Deal has dared to take the leader- 
ship in the last three years for a widening of the income 
tax base to include the lower income groups. Nor is the 
time ripe now for such a step, beneficial as it might seem in 
theory, to make the average man supposedly feel the 
weight of direct taxation. 

The issue was not clearly understood in the confusion of 
the last days of the campaign but the American Federa- 
tion of Labor since the election has wisely insisted that 
the cost of social security shall not be placed on the backs 
of the working people. 

European countries which have experimented with the 
contributory principle have found it inadequate and un- 
workable. Likewise there has been no foolish experimen- 
tation abroad with a colossal reserve. The plans adopted 
abroad have been to no small extent on a basis of govern- 
ment contributions gathered from general taxes and that 
is about the only sensible way to introduce so expensive a 
plan in the middle of a recovery era. 


PRESENT PLAN 


But if a tax on payrolls has to 


LOW INCOME a ees 
GROUP SHOULD conaiisiendh. let the burden be 
BE PROTECTED placed on employers and on cer- 


tain classes of employes—per- 
sons of moderate incomes as well as high incomes, in short 
on those with a true capacity to pay. It should not be 
forgotten by the New Deal that the people in the lowest in- 
come groups dominated the last election—they hold the 
balance of power and their interests must be safeguarded 
at any cost if the social order is to be preserved. They 
must not be taxed. They have barely enough for the nec- 
essities of life today without being asked to save for the 
indefinite future. 

Most people who pay federal taxes today would 
rather pay to insure old age pensions and benefits for their 
least fortunate brethren than to have their funds wasted 
in boondoggles and political exploitation. If the social 
security requirement has to be met out of general taxa- 
tion, the public will recognize that there are limits to 
capacity to pay and that because of those limits there 
must be economy on existing expenditures and restraint 
on wasteful outlays of the future. 

There is much to be said, of course, in favor of the con- 
tributory principle. Defenders of the present law Say it is 
important to establish in the minds of the workers the idea 
that they are contributing a part of their own savings. 

But there is, on the other hand, little merit in any com- 
pulsory savings plan which ignores the fact that millions 
of good American citizens are not earning a living wage. 
Let us first establish a minimum wage so as to benefit the 
lowest income groups and when people of today have 
enough to live on it will be time enough to consider the 
contributory principle for the future, though the lowering 
of the present income tax exemptions is a far better way 
to achieve participation by the widest number of citizens 
than by a direct tax on every weekly pay envelope. 

For the present it is important to repeal the payroll tax 
and to amend the present law so as to provide old age 
benefits out of the general fund only for those who need it. 
This would permit the self-supporting American citizen 
an opportunity through life insurance to do his own sav- 
ing and make his own provision for old age. For the un- 
fortunate who happen to fail in this objective, a govern- 
ment welfare fund is a logical corollary to present day 
concepts of the State as the humanitarian friend of the 
poor. 
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